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Labor Scores 


= 


Key Victory 


Federal Courts Get 
New Jurisdiction 


The U. S. Supreme Court has provided new and important support 
for impartial arbitration as a method of settling labor-management 
disputes. In a 7 to 1 decision, the high tribunal held that federal 


CHAMPION’S CROWN goes to these members of Dining Room Employes Local 1 celebrating vic- 


tory in 10-month strike at Jack Dempsey’s restaurant in New York City. Pres. Dave Siegal (third 


from left) leads group shredding picket signs as restaurant bearing the ex-champ’s name again becomes 
one of oldest union houses in Manhattan. — 


UAW Defines 
Policy On 
Fifth’ Pleas 


Detroit—Procedures for handl- 
ing cases of United Auto Workers 
Officers or officials who use the 
Fifth Amendment in connection 
with either communism or corrup- 
tion have been announced by Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther. 

The directive was contained in 
an administrative letter sent to all 
UAW locals throughout the coun- 
try. 

Where a UAW elected or ap- 
me pointed official uses the Fifth 
= Amendment against self-incrimina- 
tion before a public body, and the 
Matter is of public record, UAW 
locals were instructed to hold hear- 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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New Codes Edition 
Obtainable Soon 


A new edition of the AFL- 
CIO Codes of Ethical Prac- 
tices — including the three 
new statements adopted by | 
the last meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Council—will be off 
the presses within the next 
few days. f 

They are obtainable from 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Pub- 
lications, free in reasonable 
quantities. — 


Bridges Challenged 


On Union Pay Report 


The propriety of the Republican Senate Policy Committee in gain- 
ing access to and publishing partially restricted information on 
salaries paid presidents of U. S. trade unions was challenged on the 
Senate floor by Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.). Referring to the 
list made public by the GOP committee chairman Sen. Styles Bridges 


(R-N.H.) and placed in the Con- 
gressional Record, McNamara de- 
clared: 


Challenged by McNamara 

“It was my understanding that it 
was the long-standing policy of the 
Labor Dept. to release these figures 
only to individual members of a 
specific union, if so requested, and 
perhaps to congressional commit- 
tees in the pursuit of official busi- 
ness. 

“I wasn’t aware that the senior 
senator from New Hampshire was 
a union member. .-. .” 

McNamara also introduced into 
the record figures published by 
Business Week on salaries paid cor- 
poration executives showing that 
the salaries of the top three cor- 
poration executives alone were 
about equal to the salaries of the 
146 union presidents listed by 
Bridges. 

Request Rejected 
Labor Dept. sources said that 


Bridges attempted to obtain the in- 
formation filed in accordance with 


the Taft-Hartley Act in March 


1956, citing his position as ranking 
GOP member on the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. : 


YY 


Labor Sec. Mitchell rejected the 
request at that time telling Bridges 
he could make the information 
available only to the Senate and. 


(Continued on Page 2) 


courts have the power to enforce 
agement contracts- 


The ruling upheld the union con 


tention that Sec. 301 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which allows suits 
for violation of contracts, also per- 
mits federal courts to enforce ar- 
bitration clauses. 

Clears Up Decisions 

The decision was the latest in a 
series on labor-management rela- 
tions in which the court. has up- 
held the supremacy of federal law 
over state law. The ruling on ar- 
bitration cleared up a number of 
conflicting decisions in both state 
and federal courts. 

In addition to the labor decision, 
the court also banded down two 
important rulings in the fields of 
monopoly and civil liberties. It held: 

1—That E. L du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. was in violation 
of the anti-trust laws by holding 
23 percent of the stock of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 

2—That the government must 
produce FBI reports which ferm 
the basis of testimony of wit- 
nesses in a criminal case, or drop 
the prosecution. 

The arbitration clause decision 
stemmed from three cases brought 
by unions against employers who 
had refused to submit grievances 
to a third party for decision as 
provided for+by contract. Involved 
were the Textile Workers Union, 
the United Textile Workers and 
the United Electrical Workers 
(unaffiliated). 

Justice William O. Douglas, in 
the majority opinion, declared: 
“The agreement to arbitrate griev- 
ance disputes is the ‘quid pro quo’ 

(Continued on Page 12) 


arbitration clauses in labor-man- 


Rights Bill 
Wins Test 
In House 


Supporters of civil rights leg- 
islation won their first test in the 
House with a 290 to 117 vote to 
adopt a resolution limiting debate 
to four days. Backers predicted 
passage by the end of next week. 

In the Senate, however, southern 
opponents of the measure raised a 


new barrier as the Senate Judiciary — 


Committee yoted seven to three to 
write in a guarantee of jury trials 
to persons accused of violating fed- 
eral court injunctions forbidding 
them from interfering with the 
right to vote. _ 


Unlimited Amendments 

The amendment, offered by Sen: 
Sam Ervin (D-N.C.), was a substi- 
tute for a “right-to-work” amend- 
ment. proposed by Sen. John L. 
McClellan (D-Ark.). The latter 
nevertheless said that he might re- 
word his proposal to ban union 
shop contracts and offer it later. 

Speaker Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.), 

forecasting a Saturday session, said 
that he expected that the House 
would start voting on amendments 
June 11. 

. Opponents have indicated that 
about three dozen amendments 
will be offered. The rule adopted 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Labor Warns of Price-Gouging 
On Gas Rates Under New Bill 


» Sixty million members of gas consuming families will pay “as much as $950 million yearly” more 
in higher rates “for the enrichment of a handful of gas producers” if the Harris-O’Hara Bill becomes 
law, the AFL-CIO has warned. This price-gouging on gas rates, AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. 


Committee, would be only the first 
in a series bringing windfails pri- 
marily to less than 100 oil com- 
panies who produce 85 percent of 
the natural gas sold in interstate 
commerce. 
Lists Flaws in Bill 

Biemiller told the committee that 

enactment of the bill would also: 


1—Prepare the way for further 
increases in the price of fuel oil. 
2—Set the stage for a rise of 
$175 million in the cost of elec- 


tricity for consumers buying pow- 


Biemiller told the House Commerce® 


er from companies that use gas 
as fuel in generating electric 
energy. 

3—Enhance by as much as $30 
billion the value of present na-_ 
tural gas reserves, which are 
largely owned by “a few fabu- 
panies.” 

“It is axiomatic that effective pro- 
tection for the consumer must begin 
with Federal Power Commission 
power to fix reasonable rates to be 


charged by the sellers of natural gas 


prior to the time that the gas goes 


into the interstate pipelines,” Bie- - 


miller said. 


“Furthermore, the determination 
of a fair price to the seller and to 


the consumer alike must be-based - 
on the established yardstick-of cost 
plus reasonable profit. It is this — 
yardstick that H.R. 6790. would 


now destroy.” — 


— Destroys Regulation 
The Harris-O’Hara bill would 
destroy effective FPC regulation of 
the price of gas to consumers by 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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‘Stiffer ee 
Laws Proposed 


A. epecial iiusils eelieastians hes propcnell clvcoping revision of the 
lobbying laws to compel “disclosure” of all ‘expenditures by both 


“direct” and “irldirect” lobbyists. 


The committee also proposed various changes i in the election laws, 
but the group was sharply split on most major issues in this field. 


‘Key to the suggested reforms in 
each case would be disclosure of 
expenditures to the Comptroller 
General of the U.S., with criminal 
penalties for failure to report and 
for reporting falsely on lobbying 
activities. 

Reports Inadequate 

Lobby and election reports now 
required by law are filed with con- 
gressional offices. The committee 
found that they are not adequate in 
form or organization to furnish the 
desired publicity. 

The lobbying investigation 
arose from the speech of Sen. 
Francis Case (R-S. D.) 14 months 
ago revealing that his campaign 
manager was offered a $2,500 
“contribution” in connection with 
Case’s vote on the then-pending 
natural gas bill. 

Proposed Changes 

In the field of lobbying the com- 
mittee proposed unanimously: 

® Operators of so-called 
“grass-roots” campaigns to pro- 
mote letters to congressman (in- 
direct lobbyists) would have to 
register and report if they spent 
$50,000 or more or solicited as 
many as 1000 persons to com- 
municate. 

© False registration or failure 
to register would be punishable 
by a year in jail aad a $10,000 
fine. 


© False reports would carry a 
$10,000 fine and a maximum of 
5 years in prison. 

© Professional ‘“‘legislative 
agents” would register once a 
year and report their clients, ac- 
tivities and interests three times 
a year. 


Y tire agents” also would be re- 


.| thorized,” the committee’s contribu- 


quired to register. 

The committee suggested that the 
Internal Revenue Service investigate 
so-called “institutional” advertising 
—deducted as a “business expense” 
for tax s—in the form of 
advertisements “which do not ex- 
pressly support or oppose legislation 
but tend to accomplish the same 
result indirectly by subtle means.” 

Ceilings Recommended 

A five-member majority of the 
committee proposed an election bill 
to eliminate the present $3 million 

ceiling” on the spending of a na- 
tional political committee. 

It also proposed a ceiling on 
gifts by any individual of no more 
than $15,000 a year and no more 
than $5,000 for any one candi- 
date. The three dissenters—Sens. 
John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), 
Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) and Wil- 
liam A. Purtell (R-Conn.)}—com- 
mended the idea of the ceiling 
but urged that $15,000 was too 
high. 

The committee unanimously pro- 
posed an income-tax deduction of 
up to $100 for bona fide political 
contributions. 

It also unanimously proposed that 
committees supporting a candidate 
would have to be-“authorized” to 
spend more than $1,000. If “au- 


tions would be counted against a 
new “ceiling” for congressional 
candidates of about 10 cents a vote 
based on population of a state or 
congressional district. 

State central or local political 
committees of bona fide parties 
would be exempt from any spend- 


© Persons who hire “legisla- 


Auto Workers Define 
Policy on ‘Fifth’ Pleas 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ings before the local’s executive 
board. 

The procedure will apply in any 
case of an elected or appointed of- 
ficial who has “taken the Fifth” 
before a congressional committee 
or any other appropriate and “duly 
authorized” public body on any 
matter relating to “racketeering, 
corruption, communism or fas- 
cism.” 

Unless a UAW official at such a 
hearing can provide “clear and suf- 
ficient evidence” that he is “beyond 
a doubt not disqualified from of- 
fice,” the local board must remove 
him from his union post. 

Such actions must be ratified by 
the local union. Decisions are sub- 
ject to appeal to the UAW board, 
the convention or the newly-cre- 
ated Public Review Board of seven 
leading citizens. 


Reuther made it clear the union 
recognizes the possibility some wit- 
nesses might feel compelled to use 
the amendment “for the very rea- 
sons for which the founding fathers 
wrote it into the Bill of Rights.” 
However, he distinguished between 
its use by an office holder and by 
a rank and file member. 


The UAW program on handling 
Fifth Amendment cases may come 
into play in cases involving a half- 
dozen officials of three locals who 
pleaded self-incrimination at hear- 
ings conducted by Sen. Eastland’s 
Senate Internal Security Sub-com- 
mittee. 


The seven took refuge in the fifth 
amendment when asked if ‘they 
were Communists. 


They: inthited Sin -miatisers of 


ing ceiling. 


Ford Local 600: Mack Cinzori, a 
member of the bargaining commit- 
tee; James M. Simmons, vice presi- 
dent of the steering gear and ma- 
chining unit; Harry Philo, financial 
secretary of the Star unit, and Wal- 
ter Dorosh, recording secretary of 
the tool and die unit. 

The others were Max Trachten- 
berg, chief steward of De Soto 
Local 227; Mrs. Edith Van Horn, 
chief steward of Dodge Local 3, 
and Hyman Fireman, a member of 
the bylaws committee of General 


short of the program urged by the 


Senate Passes 
Improved -_ 
Housing Bill. 


The Senaté has passed a watered- 
down housing bill which throws 
a few crumbs of improvement to 
the snl builders and renters but falls 


AFL-CIO. 

It provides for total expenditures 
of $1.6 billion, compared to $2.8 
billion recommended by the Senate 
Banking Committee and $2.5 bil- 
lion authorized earlier by the House. 


Some Improvements 

The Senate refused to expand 
public housing beyond the present- 
ly authorized 35,000 units, but 
passed a number of improvements 
in administration of this section of 
the act which had AFL-CIO en- 
dorsement. 

It authorized $250 million a year 
for two years for slum clearance 
and urban renewal despite a recom- 
mendation for a four-year program, 
by the committee. In addition, it 
refused to increase the federal share 
of the cost of such projects from 
the present two-thirds to 75 per- 
cent. 

It approved $100 million addi- 
tional for purchases of coopera- 
tive housing mortgages by the 
Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, a cut of $150 million 
from the Banking Committee’s 
proposal, but specified that the 
total be divided equally- between 
consumer and_ builder-sponsor 
projects. Consumer-sponsored 
projects include those planned by 
unions. : 

The Senate voted to lower down 
payments on FHA-insured homes 
to 3 percent of the first $10,000 of 
the purchase price, 10 percent on 
the next $6,000 and 30 percent on 
the remainder up to a maximum of 
$20,000. The House bill calls for 
3 percent on the first $10,000, 15 
percent on the next $6,000 and 35 
percent above. 


Recommendation Axed 
A program of housing aid to per- 
sons of moderate income, minority 
families, elderly persons and those 
having five or more dependents was 
adopted, but the Banking Commit- 

tee’s recommendation of $250 mil- 

lion was axed to $75 million. 

Before the final vote, Chairman 
Harry C. Bates of the AFL-CIO 
Housing Committee wrote Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon B. John- 
son (D-Tex.) and Banking Com- 
mittee leaders urging $250 mil- 
lion a year for four years for 
slum clearance and urban renew- 
al; at least 200,000 low-cost pub- 

. lic housing units a year, with the 
administrative changes the Senate 
later approved; $250 million for 
cooperative housing mortgage 
purchases, and $250 million for 
long-term, low-cost loans for mid- 


Motors Local 163. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
outlawing cost as the determinant 
of fair price and would substitute 
a new concept of “reasonable mar- 
ket price” in its place. 

A similar measure introduced 
last year was successfully vetoed 
by Pres. Eisenhower after Sén. 
Francis Case (R-S. D.) revealed that 
oil company representatives had of- 
fered a political “contribution” in 
return for his favorable vote. Case 
voted against the measure after 
making his disclosure. 

This year the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration has asked for passage of 
the measure with two amendments 
which would allow, but not compel, 
the FPC to consider costs in setting 
prices and permit it to review price 
hikes under very limited specified 
conditions. 

Biemiller called the proposal 
“a totally inadequate compro- 


mise.” If consumers are to be 


die income housing. 


Labor Warns of Price-Gougin 
On Gas Rates Under New Bill 


properly protected at the bar- 
gaining table when gas prices are 
established, “he said, the FPC 
must be required, and not merely 
be given permission, to establish 
prices in relation to producers’ 
costs. 2 
“With natural gas producers now 
enjoying an almost unlimited sellers’ 
market,” Biemiller said, “the new 
concept rate of ‘market value’ 
would, if effect require the federal 
government to legalize whatever 
price the traffic will bear!” 
The “reasonable market price” 
concept, he asserted, “really means 
no regulation at all.” 


Consumer Captive 


Biemiller pointed out that munic- 
ipalities and consumers across the 
nation have supported t*e vast net- 
work of interstate pipelines built 
since the Natural Gas Act went 
into effect in 1938, and have in- 


+ 


Morse Charges ‘Fraud’ 
In Idaho Power Deal 


“Fraud and deception” in the Administration’s multi-million 
dollar grant of fast tax write-offs to the Idaho Power Co. are “build- 
ing up to another Dixon-Yates,” Congress has been told. The charge 
was made by Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) as new facts were brought 
to light at a Senate Monopoly subcommittee investigation of the 


way the private utility was give 
permission to write off $65 million 
of the cost of two dams it is build- 
ing to block a proposed federal dam 
at Hell’s Canyon, on the Oregon- 
Idaho border. 


Interest Ups Cost 

A bill to authorize construction 
of the federal dam, sponsored by 
26 senators, was reported out by 
the Senate Interior Committee May 
15 

Construction of the big federal 
dam would automatically cancel 
the permits which the Federal 
Power Commission granted to Ida- 
ho Power for the three low dams 
on the Snake River, since the Hells 
Canyon project | would flood their 
sites. 

Testimony before the com- 
mittee by Russell C. Rainwater, 
chief accountant for the FPC, 
brought out that because the gov- 
ernment will have to borrow 
money at high interest to make 
up for the tax loss, the $65 mil- 
lion write-off would actually cost 
the Treasury $83.6 million. 

The $30 million tax saving Idaho 
Power would net in the first five 
years of the deal, Rainwater said, 
would multiply to a total of $339 
million over the estimated 50-year 
life of the dams. That’s what $30 
million invested at 6 percent com- 
pounded would amount to in half 
a century. 


vested billions 9f dollars to distrib- 
ute and utilize natural gas, “on the 
assumption that the Natural Gas 
Act would be enforced by the fed- 
eral government and that, as a con- 
sequence, gas costs would be held 
‘to a reasonable level.” 

“Today, millions of natural 
gas users are as dependent upon 
those who sell it as are the users 
of water, electricity and other 
historically regulated public utili- 
ties,” he said. “Over $12 billion 
has now been invested, by con- 
sumers alone, in cooking stoves, 
home heating units, hot water 
heaters, clothes dryers and other 
equipment that requires gas as 
fuel.” 

. The gas consumer, he continued, 
is “indeed a captive,” because he 
cannot turn to the use of other 
fuels without incurring a prohibi- 
tive loss on the expensive invest- 


Morse’s new challenge of Idaho 
Power’s right to the rapid tax amor- 
tization came after Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver (D-Tenn.) brought out the 
fact that Interior Sec. Fred Seaton, 
supposedly the Administration’s top 
official on power matters, had op- 
posed the write-off. 


Seaton Letter Suppressed 


Earlier, Defense Mobilizer Gor- 
don Gray had said he was only 


tion in granting the tax favor. 
“The Seaton letter—written al- 
most two months ago—was sup- 
pressed just as facts were sup- 
pressed in the Dixon-Yates case,” 
Morse said. 

“In my opinion, the facts clearly 
show both fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion by Idaho Power in its endeavor 
to obtain these certificates,” Morse 
said. “We are building up to an- 
other Dixon-Yates. The President 
should start cleaning house, be- 
cause the case leads right to his 
door.” 

Sen. Styles Bridges (R-N.H.) an- 
nounced, however, that the Pres- 
ident told a group of GOP legisla- 
tors his Administration will con- 
tinue to fight legislation to build 
the Hells Canyon dam. 


McNamara Hits 
Pay Disclosure 


_ |By Bridges 
(Continued from Page 1) 


House Labor committees and Gov- 
ernment Operations committees. 


Bridges then had a member of 
the Senate Labor Committee re- 
quest the right to inspect the re- 
ports and was granted permission. 
Staff members of the GOP policy 
committee compiled the figures 
placed in the Record by Bridges 
and distributed to the press. 

A spokesman for the policy com- 
mittee told the AFL-CIO News that 
Bridges was “entitled” to the in- 
formation. He did not disclose 
that Bridges had been turned down 
and access gained through the la- 
bor committee. hh 

McNamara ‘poinfed out that he 
and numerous other members of 
the Senate have sponsored a reso- 
lution to provide for public dis- 
closure of the Taft-Hartley Act 
reports. The AFL-CIO has en- 
dorsed authority for the secretary 


ment in his equipment. 


of labor for public disclosure of 
union financial reports. 


following Interior’s recommenda-~ 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. €., SATURDAY, JUNE 8, 1957 


Inflation of Prices 


Laid to Industry, _ 


By Eugene A. Kelley 
Industry’s double standard of ethics was denounced oi ts inflation. 


' ary trends were laid to management practices as the AFL-CIO In- 


dustrial Union Dept. opened a two-day conference on industrial rela- 


tions in Washington. 


IUD Pres. Walter P. Reuther — that management too often 


refuses to accept collective bargai 
ing but only ‘tolerates it. Steel- 


. workers Pres. David J. McDonald 


blasted steel management for trying 
to make labor costs the scapegoat 
for. rising prices. 
Facts are Hidden 

In his keynote address before 550 
conference delegates, Reuther said 
that at 95 percent of the collective 
bargaining sessions in America the|* 
economic facts are not on the table. 
They are hidden, he asserted, be- 
hind afi economic iron curtain 
erected by management. 

“Only when the persuasion of 
power yields to the power of per- 
suasion will we have real collec- 
tive bargaining,” Reuther said. 
“The economics of scarcity still 
dominates the mentality of most 
American corporations.” 

Today’s inflation, he contended, 
“is artificial, rigged arbitrarily by a 


few big corporations powerful: 


enough to ignore the laws of supply 
and demand.” He recalled that he 
and other unionists have been seek- 
ing for three years to have a con- 
gressional probe of inflationary 
causes. 

The fruits of genuine collective 
bargaining, the AFL-CIO vice pres- 
ident and head of the Auto Workers 
went on, would mean the fruits of 
abundance for all Americans. He 
reminded that “you don’t have to go 
to Asia to find poverty; in 1956 
there were 14 million Americans 
living in families which had an an- 
nual income of less than $1,000.” 


Escape Censure 


Steel management gives “strong 
evidence of having a split person- 
ality,” McDonald said. He charged 
the spokesmen for the U. S. Steel 
Corp. with “irresponsibility” in its 
pricing policies, “which have con- 
tributed to the rising trend of prices 
for more than a decade.” 

“It is a calculated strategy de- 
signed to enable the industry to 
accumulate ever higher profits 
through continuous steel price 
increases at the expense of the 
consumer and still escape the 
blame and public censure which 
such actions deserve,” he de- 
clared. 

McDonald said the Steelworkers 
were “an excellent target” as the 
“scapegoat” in the strategy. 

“Organized labor as a whole rep- 
resents a supplemental target—pre- 
sumably guilty by, association with 
the Steelworkers,” he added. 

In preparation for the next steel 
price boost, due about July 1, Mc- 
Donald continued, U. S. Steel of- 
ficials have been charging that 
“labor is about to cause another 


lion,” 


‘| price rise” and management, while 
reluctant, is acting under compul- 
sion. 

~ Cites Record Profits 

The fact is, the Steelworkers head 
observed, that the corporation’s 
first 1957 quarterly report showed 
profits were at an annual rate of 
$1.80 for each hour worked by 
ach employe. 

“This represents an increase of 
30 percent over its previous record 
profit per manhour in 1955, an 
increase of 110 percent over 1950, 
an increase of 322 percent over 
1947 and a completely fabulous in- 
crease of 1,284 percent since 1939,” 
he said. 

Since 1945, he went on, “there 
have been 21 ‘rounds’ of steel 
price increases.” 

“There have been nine ‘rounds’ 
of wage increases,” he said. 
“These price increases have yield- 
ed the industry more than $3 in 
reyenue for each $1 of wage in- 
creases.” 

Textile Workers Pres. William 
Pollock declared that others are 
beginning to realize what his 
union has long maintained—“that 
the textile crisis is national, not 
regional; that there has been very 
little migration of industry; that 
there has been a constant, nation- 
wide shrinkage in the number of 
mills, in employment and profits.” 

In 1946, he recalled, there were 
approximately 1.3 million textile 
workers. 

“After 10 years of Taft-Hartley 
—and, incidentally, four years of} ; 
Republican government—the num- 
ber is down to less than one mil- 
he added. 


Cement Union 
Hits Delays 


. * 
InBargaining 

Chicago — Strikes involving 75 
percent of all cement production 
are “inevitable” unless companies 
engage in “serious collective bar- 
gaining,” Pres. Felix Jones of the 
Cement, Lime & Gypsum Workers 
warned. 

Jones noted that contracts cov- 
ering 105 cement manufacturing 
plants have already passed the pri- 
mary expiration date and that by 
July 1 contracts for 25,000 workers 
will have expired. 

The union is seeking a 10-cent 
hourly wage boost and a start at 
correction of area differentials now 


as great as 46 cents an hour. Other. 


contract improvements have also 
been requested. 


union channels. 


The order states: 


the state employes. 


ment are changed or adopted. 


Pennsylvania Workers 
Win Right to Organize 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Gov. George M. Leader of Pennsylvania 
has signed an executive order giving Pennsylvania state em- 
ployes the right to organize ant present grievances through 


The executive order is the een of a series of meetings 
between the American Federation of State, County and Munici- 
pal employes and the administration. 


Employes have the right to join any labor soientantians with- 
out fear of negative repercussion. 
The union is recognized as collective bargaining agent for 


Grievances or employe problems can be discussed by union 
representatives with administrative officers. - 
Unions must be consulted before rules pertaining to employ- 


| Convention 


'| Of IUD Set 
‘|For Oct. 31 


The biennial convention of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. 
has been set for Oct. 31-Nov, 1 in 
Washington by action of the TUD 
executive board. 

Ina day-long session the board 
in a series of actions: 

Formally suspended the Laundry 
Workers Union in accordance with 
a recent directive from the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council. 

Served notice on the Teamsters, 
Distillery Workers and the Plas- 
terers Union that they must pay 
overdue per capita payments by 
June 30 or fate suspension from 
the department. 


Victim of Inflation 


The board adopted a statement 
condemning as “violative of the 
principle of trade union fraternity” 
any statements or actions by an 
affiliate duriag an organizing cam- 
paign “designed to cast doubt upon 
the good name or basic loyalty to 
trade union ese ae of any other 
affiliate.” 

The efforts of some industry 
leaders to blame wage boosts for 
inflation was deplored in a wage- 
price statement. “We point out 
that the real buying power of the 
industrial worker today is one 
percent below last year. The 
truth is that industrial labor is 
the victim of inflation and not its 
cause,” the statement said, 


Rap Executive Branch 

Congress was urged to “stop} 
playing politics and begin working 
for the people” in a statement which 
criticized attempts to slash too dras- 
tically the federal budget. The 
country, it said, will derive no bene- 
fit from a reduced budget that looks 
good on paper but does not provide 
the services essential to an expand- 
ing economy. 

The lack of direction and pur- 
pose from the executive branch of 


| government in recent months was 


rapped in a statement on legisla- 
tion. It called for passage of im- 
proved minimum wage legislation, 
a good housing measure, reappoint- 
ment of Thomas E. Murray to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, defeat 
of the Harris-O’Hara natural gas 
bill, adoption of civil rights legisla- 
tion and authorization for pay 
boosts to federal workers. 


Teamsters, 
Ward Still 
“sl Negotiating 


Chicago—Negotiations were con- 
tinuing on a day-to-day basis be- 
tween the Teamsters and Montgom- 
ery Ward, giant retailing chain, as 
the AFL-CIO News went to press. 

The contract expired June 1 but 
negotiations have continued with 
federal mediators “offering sugges- 
tions” to both sides. 

A possible strike would involve 
20,000 Teamsters unless the chain 
comes up “with adequate wage in- 
creases and fringe benefits.” Strike 
votes have already been taken by 
locals from coast to coast. 


Maritime Register 
Begins Publication 


The Maritime Register has made 
its bow as the official publication of 
the AFL-CIO Maritime Trades 
Dept. 

MTD Executive Sec.-Treas. 
Harry E. O’Reilly edits the Register. 
A feature article in the first issue 
deals with the start of the depart- 
ment’s second decade of existence. 

Copies of the new publication 
may be obtained from the depart- 
ment, Room 502, 815 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 


CENTS 


luncheon. Pres. Louis Hollander 


MORE HONORS came to Edward P. Morgan, AFL-CIO radio 
commentator (right), when he was awarded a “Freedom in America” 
citation by the Workers Defense League at its 20th anniversary 


of New York State CIO Council 


presented citation lauding Morgan’s presentation on integration 
news “in a medium where timidity is the rule.” 


began May 1. 


Publisher Locks Out 
Lima News Employes 


Lima, O.—One hundred and ten employes of the Lima News are 


locked in bitter combat with R. C. Hoiles, arch foe of unionism in 
the publishing industry. Their battle, which may be a long one, 


Raymond Cyrus Hoiles, whose 
empire, Freedom Newspapers, Inc., 
spans half a continent, refused to 
come to terms with the Newspaper 
Guild members. They struck. 


Plan New Paper 

Then he locked out the. printers 
and mailers who belonged to the 
Typographical Union, the Printing 
Pressmen and Stereotypers when 
they refused to. work without a con- 
track. 

With a staff recruited from as far 
away as Santa Ana, Calif., heart of 
the Hoiles dominion, the paper is 
being published despite a blizzard of 
subscription cancellations. 

Lima residents are fed up with 
the Hoiles brand of journalism 
and a move is well under way to 
establish a new paper, the Citi- 
zen, which promises to employ 
striking unionists. 

Meanwhile, the strikers are 
publishing a four-page paper 
with a circulation of 16,000 
which is distributed at factory 
gates and at street corners to pro- 
vide news to those who have can- 
celled out on the News. 


Wages are not in dispute in the 
Guild strike but seniority is, and the 
union sought the only means of 
protection against an unscrupulous 
employer, a Guild shop. 

Hoiles’ lieutenants refused to dis- 
cuss the Guild offer and dictatorily 
posted management’s Mar. 26 terms 
which they said were in effect from 
there on in. 3 

The Hoiles domain had its birth 
in Lorain and Mansfield, O., in the 
Twenties. 

From there it spread to other 
Ohio communities, to Texas, Cali- 
fornia and Colorado. Hoiles 
preaches the gospel of “libertarian- 
ism” which is never clearly defined 
but seems to consist of a steady diet 
of--hate against American institu- 
tions with the chief targets organ- 
ized labor, public schools and pro- 
gressive income taxes. 

Time Describes Hollles 

Time magazine, not usually given 
to criticism of other publishers, 
once described Hoiles as “a pinch- 
faced Californian who looks and 
acts like he had just bitten into an 
unripe persimmon.” 

Of his views, Time had this to 
say: 

. “Herbert Hoover and the Na- 

tional Association of Manufac- 

turers are too leftish; churches 


at a subscription rate of $2 a year. 


should be abolished; se_ should 
aid to Europe, all involuntary . 
taxes and unions, and public | 
schools.” 

When he arrived on the Lima 
scene his 11 dailies ranged in cir- 
culation from 7,000 at Bucyrus to 
39,000 at Santa Ana, for a total 
combined circulation of 200,000. 

Tore Up Contract 4 
The battle here is not the first 
one that the Typographical Union 
has waged with Hoiles and his hire- 
lings. 
Hoiles acquired a newspaper in 
Colorado Springs and also got E. R. 
McDowell, intensely loyal to Hoiles 


and contemptuous of any opinion 
but Hoiles’. 


McDowell, as reported by 
printers employed at that time, 
walked into the composing room 
one day with a copy of the con- 
tract with the ITU and tore it 
up. He told printers that they 
could stay and work without a — 
contract or get out. 


The union printers left. Mc- 
Dowell was prepared. He already 
had a crew of strike-breakers, re- 
cruited from Clovis and Santa Ana, 
and a few from the rural areas oute 
side of Colorado Springs. It was 
the same tactic, changed only in 
magnitude, that McDowell used in 
Lima. 


Potofsky Asks Aid 
In Haggar Strike 


New York — Clothing 
Workers Pres. Jacob S. Potof- 
sky appealed to the 75 AFL- 
CIO state federations and 
councils to back his union’s 
strike against the Haggar firm, 
one of the largest makers of 
men’s slacks. 

Five Texas plants of the 
firm have been picketed by 
the ACWA for eight months 
following the company’s re- 
fusal to grant a standard con- 
tract. Some of the firm’s 
present output is coming from 
scab shops in the South and 


local management of J. C. 
Penney stores urging that 
Haggar slacks be dropped 
from stock. The Penney chain 
is probably the largest outlet 


are socialistic; majority rule 


for the slacks. 
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Sound Appointment 


T= GOVERNING BODY of the Intl. Labor Organization has_ 
shown—through its reappointment for at least five more years 
of Dir. Gen. David Morse—that it recognizes statesmanship of a 
high order. In making possible an extension of Morse’s term, the 
governing body had to revise the ILO rules. 
Morse won this unanimous acclaim not by appeasing any group, 
but by standing firmly to his convictions—a deeply rooted belief 
in democracy, in democratic labor, and in the mission of the ILO 
to help improve conditions for workers throughout the world. 
The American labor movement, which has long recognized the 


“high quality of David Morse’s contribution to the ILO, applauds his 
reappointment and wishes him continued success in developing the |. 


effectiveness of the ILO as an instrument of humanity. 


The Supreme Court Speaks 


clear that anti-union employers can’t have their cake and eat it 

In cases involving the- AFL-CIO’s two affiliated textile unions, 
the court has said that if unions can be sued for violation of con- 
tracts under the Taft-Hartley Act, then unions can ask the federal 
courts to enforce arbitration awards. Non-compliance would then 
amount to contempt of court. , 

Many employers—particularly in the South’s hard-bitten textile 
industry—have been able to flout arbitration awards which they 
don’t like; and in the hostile anti-union climate of the industry, 
unions often have been unable to force compliance. 

Thus the Supreme Court decision represents a powerful strength- 
ening of labor’s hands against a group of arrogant employers, 

In another decision of major importance, the court has aimed a 
sharp arrow at the monopoly-merger trend that has been so notable 
in American industry during recent years. 

By telling DuPont that it must get rid of at least some of its 23 
percent voting control of General Motors, the high tribunal has 
put other multi-million- and multi-billion-dollar corporations on 


notice that the anti-trust laws are on the books to be enforced. | 


Khrushehev on TV 


WE DOUBT that the Hungarian Communists will be so stupid as 
to run the Khrushchev TV interview with the CBS reporters on 
their own stations. 

The Soviet dictator blandly claimed that the Kadar regime is 
popular and could exist for “ages” without Soviet military support. 

Few Americans believe that particular whopper. For that 
matter, we doubt that Khrushchev believes it, either. 

But the enslaved people of Hungary, who enjoyed a few brief 
days of freedom until their anti-Communist revolt was crushed by 
Soviet guns and tanks, might just possibly take offense at the notion 
they want or like the Russian-supported Kadar regime. 

The Khrushchev lie, we suspect, was intended primarily for 
American ears. Somebody ought to tell the man that whatever 
he thinks Americans may be, we’re not fools. 
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(The following is excerpted from a speech by AFL- 
CIO Vice Pres. James B. Carey to the U.S. State De- 
partment’s Foreign Service Institute on The Decline 
and Fall of Communism in American Labor.) 


Asiatic labor movements have centered almost ex- 
clusively around one issue—the threat of communism. 
At ILO meetings in Geneva, at ICFTU meetings in 
Stockholm and London, American union delegates 
found that the biggest and most compelling questions 
involved ways and means of preventing communism 
from engulfing the labor movements of non-Commu- 
nist countries. 

Twenty-five years ago in such meetings U.S. 
union representatives would have been considered 
babes-in-the-woods by their European colleagues. 
And, in fact, the American unionists would have 


ing their own with the politically-wise Europeans 
who had spent lifetimes building intricate edifices 
of doctrine and dogma and splitting the most subtle 
hairs of political theory. 

Twenty-five years ago that might have been true; 
but suddenly in the postwar years it was no longer 
true. American union representatives at international 
conferences were no longer treated as naive children 
—promising children, yes, but woefully immature and 
unsophisticated. : 

Why? What had happened? 

Well, first off, let me say that it was not because 
the American labor movement had grown tremen- 
dously in terms of numbers and treasuries. It was 
not because we had made amazing contractual gains 
—dgains that far outstripped the advances made by 
European labor over much longer periods; and it was 
not because we had achieved more influence in gov- 
ernment than ever before. 


Labor Licked Communism 

American unionists found themselves in positions 
of international leadership and accorded unpre- 
cedented respect and prestige because they had licked 
the problem that neither European or Asiatic union- 
ism had licked—communism, 

Our baby labor movement had met communism 
head-on and defeated it. American unionism beat 
back—and finally routed—one of the most deter- 
mined attempts by communism to capture a labor 
movement that any country has known. 

We provided an example, an object-lesson to our 
harrassed colleagues in France, Italy, Austria, 
Greece—in fact, to unionists everywhere outside 
the Iron Curtain—on how, not only to fight, but, 
to exterminate communism. 


advertising for any publication in the name of the AFL-CIO. 


U.S. Labor’s Rout of Communism 


Sparked World Fight, Carey Says 


The pestwar problems of both European and~ 


felt like babes-in-the-woods when it came to hold- . 


European and Asiatic unionists with tested strate. 
gies, tactics, methods, and means of anti-Commu- 
nist fighting and even new techniques of psycholog- 
ical warfare. 


Unionists Helping Government 

Today American labor’s experiences are being 
used, to one extent or another, in every country in 
the world where democratic unionism is in conflict. 
with communism. And almost anywhere this con- 
flict rages, there you will find representatives. of 
American unionism helping, bolstering, counseling 
the democratic forces and translating the American 
experience into the practical day-to-day realities of 
local conditions. 


I have estimated—and here too is a towering 
demonstration of how labor’s status has changed in 
25 years—that today there are at least 50 Ameri- 
can unionists in U.S. government posts abroad. In 
addition, there are dozens of U.S. union repre- 
sentatives, working directly either for American 
unions or the ICFTU, full time or on special mis- 
sions, in countries all around the globe—from 
Japan and Singapore to South America, from 
Scandinavia to Central Africa. 

It was not, however, an easy or painless process by 
which American labor became a world-example of 
successful anti-communism. On the contrary, it was 
a protracted and often agonizing struggle. 

Much of it, probably most of it, never became 
known to the public, never appeared in the press. 
Occasionally the struggle erupted into dramatic 
climaxes that did catch public attention momentarily; 
but more often it was a deadly and stealthy behind- 
the-scenes war. 

This was a conflict that raged in a dozen of 
America’s most critically important industries, often 
unnoticed except by the participants. It was a war 
that included major campaign operations extending _ 
‘over huge geographical areas and at the same time 
tiny guerilla attacks and ambushings. bigs hs 

It was a war that included major frontal assaults — 
and also rear-guard sniping. It was a war in which 
a few men died, in which many more were beaten, 
wounded and permanently crippled. 

It was a war in which saboteurs, agitators. and 
spies were employed; and even a few double-agents. 

It was a war for men’s hearts and minds, literally 
a war for the loyalties of millions of union members. 
It was a war in which careers were made and careers 
were blasted. « 

It was a war that brought brilliant new union 
leadership to the forefront and tossed scores of other 
reputations into the trash barrel of history. 

It is that war that accomplished “the decline and 
fall of communism in American labor.” 
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Labor Dollars to CARE Aid World Needy _ 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Saturday, June 8, 1957 ; ‘ Page Five 


THOUSANDS OF WORKERS and other needy people in all parts of the world have benefitted from 
millions of dollars AFL~CIO members have given to CARE. When refugees poured into Austria 
Aus- 


Saas 


BASIC SCHOOL MATERIALS, consisting of 14 educational items 
including an English language ‘exercise book, are provided by 
CARE for refugees from Communist China in Hong Kong, for 
agift of $1. Students eagerly welcome the packets. 


ALL THIS FOR A DOLLAR! For a gift of that amount, AFL-CIO members have given thousands 
of packages of U.S. surplus foods, weighing 22 Ibs., through the CARE Food Crusade. Each 
contains enough powdered milk to make 20 quarts; five Ibs. each of beans and rice, and seven Ibs. 
of cheese. The packages have meant life itself to hundreds of thousands. 


CARE WELCOME KIT is as much a symbol of the agency to 
the refugees of all nations as the food package. This Hungarian 
youngster’s elated reaction to the wonder of a new toothbrush 
is typical of the reception the kit gets. 


US. WORKER GENEROSITY has built a reservoir of good will 2 e 

in the world kept filled by such gifts as the $7,700 Pres. Joseph oo 

A. McDonough (left) of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor is FOOD FOR THE MIND is the CARE American bookshelf. Above, two stadents at Urdu Col- 
handing to CARE Dir. Richard W. Reuter. Money was raised lege at the University of Karachi, Pakistan, discuss some of the 99 selected American volumes 
at Philadelphia dinner for Pres. Lee W. Minton of the Glass Bottle which CARE sends to schools, libraries, infornmiation centers, institutions and individuals on receipt 
Blowers, AFL-CIO representative on the CARE board. of a $30 gift. The books reflect varied phases of life in the U.S. 
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/Bing’s a Hit Without 


Fil of é y Oe Bae eg 


Singing a Note 


without singing a note. 
In MGM’s new feature picture, “Man on Fire,” Bing Crosby is 
a smash hit in a solid dramatic role that cannot help but garner 
fresh laurels for this easy going, popular man whose voice has 


of any other person in history. 

“Man on Fire” is a hard-hitting story about the effect of di- 
- yorce on a boy and his parents and it introduces to the cinema 
screen four stage and television actors who never before have 
appeared in motion pictures. They’re all good, but one of them 
—the lovely, blonde Inger Stevens—is outstanding and it’s easy 
to foresee film stardom for her. . 


custody of their 11-year-old son, brilliantly portrayed by Malcolm 
Brodrick. 


Inger Stevens is nothing less than terrific as a young legal aide 


FIRST ‘PATIENT to receive a physical checkup in the new mobile health unit of Clothing Workers| who eventually gets Crosby back on the track. Other competent 


=< é 


- 


OLLYWOOD—The Groaner has done it again and this time _ 


Lite deci gti al 


probably been heard by more people around the world than that - 


Bing plays a normally easy going and affable man who fights to : 
‘| the bitter end against letting his former wife, Mary Fickett, gain 


Local 169 was Eunice Alvarez, with Dr. William A. Sibrans doing the checking. The $45,000| performances are given by E. G. Marshall, Richard Eastham and — 
unit will offer diagnostic services to 4,000 members of the local scattered in a score of New York} Ann Seymour, particularly good as a woman judge. 


and New Jersey communities, and will be available for emergency service in any community disaster. 


How fo Buy: 


Automatic Transmissions Okay 


in a fine job. The dialogue sparkles and while dramatic intensity 
is sustained throughout, it at no time becomes overbearing—al- 
though on a couple of occasions I noticed my wife wiping tears 
from her eyes. 


When the picture was in the planning stage, Producer Sol C. 


Screenwriter Ranald MacDougall also directed and has turned 


By Sidney Margolius 


EPAIR experts report automatic transmissions 

are standing up well, so you need not fear a 

lot of trouble. Cars with automatic transmission 

have better trade-in value than standard transmis- 

sion. However, they do cost more to buy, operate 
and service. 


The suggested list 
prices of automatic 
transmission on the 
three most popular 
makes of cars is 
$180 to $188. Ac- 
cording to a special- 
ist, periodic adjust- 
ment of an automatic 
transmission costs 
about $7.50, and -as 
much as $12.50, 
compared to $1.50 


nary clutch. 

You also have to 
follow carefully the 
factory recommend- 
tions on changes of fluid and adjustments, and have 
your mechanic inspect the fluid level periodically. 

The major advantage of automatic transmission 
is in driving in city traffic. If you live in a rural 
area and don’t drive often in stop-and-go traffic, this 
convenience is not as valuable. If you take many 
long trips, you might want to consider the gas-saving 
advantage of an overdrive. 


Outboard Of 
Service experts of major outboard motor manu- 


Making Ends Meet: 


Be an Alert Shopper 


~ By Nancy Pratt 
T’S BEEN estimated that American families lose 
am average of about $35 a year by being short 
changed on weights and measures. In most states, 
inspectors are on the job checking scales and pumps, 
check - weighing prepackaged merchandise, test - 
weighing sample purchases, and following up on 
ge of violations. 
ut inspectors can’t 
clo" do all the job. 
° Many §short- 


pend simply on 
the carelessness of 
the individual 
shopper. If you’re 
one of those 
people who never 
looks at their 
change or day- 


ped by being alert to 


for adjusting an ordi- 


change dodges de-- | 


dreams at the — 


facturers say you can use any clear engine oil of 
30 viscosity as long as it does not have detergents 
or other additives. The high-detergent oils used 
to reduce carbon deposits in car engines are harm- 
ful to outboard motors because they leave residues. 
According to the outboard motor manufacturers, 
most of whom also sell their own brand outboard 
oils for 30 cents a pint, the special oils cost more 
because they are extra-refined to reduce deposits. 
Food Costs 
_,. If you “fear your children actually are suffering 
from nutritional deficiency you should*take them to 
the nearest clinic or a local doctor for examination. 
This is not something you can determine or treat 
yourself. ; Lo eee 
The only way to feed a family of six or more on 
$25 a week, which is far below the average cost of 
$9 a week per person, is to rely heavily on certain 
foods which generally provide the most nourishment 
for the money. 
These include white potatoes, whole wheat bread, 


rolled oats, beef and pork liver, peas, beans, ruta-| : 
bagas, carrots by the pound, frozen spinach, milk | j 


(fresh, evaporated and non-fat milk powder), dried 
prunes, canned peas, American cheese, cottage 
cheese, canned tuna fish, canned corned beef hash, 
codfish or haddock, eggs and hamburger. 

That doesn’t mean your family needs only these 
foods. You need to include in your meals every 
day foods from each of these seven groups: (1) 
milk; (2) tomatoes, oranges, grapefruit or ‘green 
cabbage; (3) leafy green or yellow vegetables; (4) 
other vegetables or fruit; (5) eggs, lean meat, poultry 
or fish; (6) cereals and bread; (7) fats and sweets. 

(Copyright 1957 by Sidney Margolius) 


suspicious. The vast majority ‘of clerks are honest. 
It’s insulting to them to have a shopper continually 
question their every move 

Count your purchases. If you're in a super- 
market doing the family’s weekly shopping you'd 
have to be a mathematician to know what the total 
bill will be. But you should be aware of how many 
items you have in the market basket. 

A variation on this check-out trick is to charge 
the regular price on a bargain item instead of its 
specially advertised price. If you buy a “special” 
watch the tally when it’s checked out. 

When you drive into a gas station you should also 
be aware that there are short-measuring and over- 
measuring methods which may leave both the gas 
tank and your pocketbook short. 

An operator may fail to clear the meter on the 
pump before he starts to fill the tank on your car. 

When an attendant checks the motor oil he may 
fail to push the dipstick all the way down. As a 
result, the oil level registers low and you purchase 
2 quart of oil you don’t really need. 

The attendant may give you a lower grade of 
gas or oil than you asked for but charge you the 
premium price. 

It’s easy to avoid these and other dodges simply 
by showing the same alertness in the gas station as 
in the supermarket. 


tired of having me around.” 


Siegel considered having Bing sing a song or two during the 
drama. But the Groaner vetoed the idea, asserting that it would 
weaken the solid, dramatic punch of the story to have the leading 
character burst into song. How right he was! 


This is the first time that Bing doesn’t sing during one of his 


films but if you listen carefully, you'll hear his famous voice 
warbling the title song over the main title credits before the start 
of the film proper. 


Contrary to some printed reports, Crosby says he has no in- 


tention of retiring just yet. “I like to work,” he told me, “and 
certainly don’t want to be put out to pasture until people grow 


Bing Crosby and Inger Stevens in “Man on Fire.” 


While Bing is a unique, living show business legend, he remains 
an unassuming, uncomplicated, thoroughly relaxed individual who | 
enjoys life. He hopes you'll enjoy “Man on Fire.” , 

xk k * 


THE LOWDOWN: Truth and justice appear to be catching up 
with the smut magazines which for several years have preyed upon 
personalities of the entertainment world . . . The largest of these 
jackal publications has just made a big cash settlement with Dorothy 
Dandridge and is retracting lies printed about her . . . She had 
sued for $2 million... . More important, criminal libel indictments 
have been returned by a Los Angeles grand jury against the same 
magazine, its publisher and his minions. 

x *® & 


IN CASE YOU DIDN'T KNOW: “Gone With the Wind” has 
grossed more than $40 million to date and there’s never a day 
passes that it isn’t still doing business somewhere in the world . . - 
This after almost 18 years of continual showings ... “The Tea 
Commandments” has grossed about $16 million im six months. 

we. Re & j 


HE’S FOR SEEING AMERICA FIRST: Jerry Wald, a human 


| dynamo with imagination who’s now producing at 20th-Fox, favors 


making more pictures on location in the United States—rather 
than abroad. Jerry’s blockbuster “Peyton Place” is now shooting 
in Maine. In addition, his “Kiss Them For Me” and “No Down 
Payment” are in production at the studio in Hollywood, While 
recognizing that a few pictures demand foreign locales, Wald feels 
American producers are not taking enough advantage of some 
wonderfully colorful locales in many sections of our own country. 
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DEVASTATION SCENE like this was typical in the wake of the tornado which 
sammed through Ruskin Heights, working-family suburb of Kansas City. Union 
groups in the area volunteered rescue and welfare services to assist the victims and 


took the lead in a special campaign to raise relief fund. 


UNION-MANNED heavy equipment was on the scene early to assist in rescue work 
at tornado scene, Robert Rosekrans, assistant director of AFL-CIO Community 
misttadom — geaederarlgaercagae ame ater parce anes ti cmleneerintac ll 


_ market whose ruins entombed many. 


Success of ‘People’s Capitalism’ Explained 


Broad Sharing of Benefits 
Makes System‘Click’ Here 


New York—-What are the distinguishing marks of America’s 
‘sople’s capitalism”—the free enterprise society that has produced 
the world’s highest standard of living? 

A round-table discussion at Yale University by representatives of 
business and labor and the academic world has come up with some 
guides, designed to “correct the fantastic and often dangerous mis- 
conceptions about the American economic system that exist around 
the world.” 


High Standard of Living 

“The single feature which contributes most to make American 
tapitalism a ‘people’s capitalism’ is the very wide participation in a 
high standard of living,” the summary of the discussions pointed out. 

Widespread ownership of shares of stock—which some corpora- 
tions in their advertisements have been stressing as the key to a 
“people’s capitalism”——was looked upon by the panel as “significant” 
but “not essential.” 

Instead, it listed four main hallmarks: ae 


1—A wide distribution of the policy-sharing processes in in the 
economy, | 

2—A recognition by both business and labor that “economic 
enterprise must be conducted with regard for the public good and 
not in a way which takes account only of immediate and individual 
profits.” 

3—A demand for a “rising, dynamic way of life.” 

4—“The broad distribution of the benefits of the economy 
among the people through a high standard of living for the bulk ‘ 
of the population.” 

Underlying these, the round-table declared, are several concepts 
that have helped promote the American economy. One of them is 
the ideal of “equality. of opportunity,” which has fostered the 
growth of a people’s capitalism by “creating high goals for millions 
of people and thus stimulating their economic energies.” 

The ideal of a society “without fixed or special social class—an 
ideal never fully realized—has helped strengthen the belief that 
tach man’s position in the world is one that he makes for himself.” 

Caution Issued on Other Countries 

The panel cautioned against trying to force the concept of peo- 
ple’s capitalism on other countries. Other countries, the group 
agreed, should be encourage to “select those features of people's 
capitalism that fit in with what they can do.” 

The Round-Table was sponsored by Yale University and the 
Advertising Council. . Joining in the discussion were George Brown 
and Henry C, Fleisher, directors of the AFL-CIO departments of 
international affairs and publications; Lee H. Bristol of the Bristol- 
Meyers Co.; Walter H. Wheeler, Jr. of Pitney-Bowes, Inc.; John 
Davenport of Fortune Magazine; Profs. Edmund W. Sinnott, Harold 
Lasswell and others of the Yale faculty. 

Copies of the report on People’s Capitalism may be obtained 
from the Advertising Council, 25 W. 45th St., New York. 


Ceylonese Flock to See 
‘People's Capitalism’ . 


Colombo, Ceylon—Large numbers of Ceylonese—whose 
government is led by a Democratic Socialist party—are looking 
with interest at a big display of America’s people’s capitalism. 

According to a New York Times dispatch, more than “a 
people a day have been visiting the exhibit. 

It reproduces a typical American home, shows shee clear- 
ance projects, and projects pictures and graphs to show that 
American citizens are not the slaves of Wall Street imperialism, 
as Russian propaganda would have the world believe. 


TYPICAL KIND OF FAMILY in America’s “people’s capitalism” was that of steelworker Ed Barnes, 
an employe of U.S. Steel Corp. Barnes was a member of Steelworkers Union at time of his selection as 
subject for U.S. Information Agency’s people’s capitalism display; he’s since been promoted to foreman. 


Kampelman Highpoints Labor 
Hostility to Communism 


The history of American labor is replete with ex- 
amples of attempts by various political groups, often 
with a radical orientation, to shape the trade union 
movement in their own ideological images. 

In its earliest days the labor movement was a prime 
target for utopians of varied hues and shades. The 


anarchists, syndicalists, Socialists, single-taxers and. 


many others have at one time or another sought to 
take over the direction of the trade union movement. 

In the 1930's the Communists made a strong bid te 
win control of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. But they, too, were ultimately cast into the 
outer darkness and for essentially the same reasons 
that led to the failure-of the earlier groups. 

The Communists failed because their primary obli- 
gation was to advance communism and the cause of 
the Soviet Union, and to convert trade unions inte 
political organizations for eventually producing 


| violent, revolutionary change. 


The American trade unionist, as Max M. Kampel- 


| man points out in his book’*“The Communist Party 


vs. the CIO,” is opposed to the creation of systems 
of power dedicated to support the foreiga — of 
a Communist nation. 

“The traditions of the American labor movement,” 
he writes, “are quite hostile to the philosophy of com- 
munism.” The trade unions in this country do not 
represent a narrow class “but rather the broad mass 
of the population.” 


This tradition, says Kampelman, explains why the 


Communists, despite their “skill, zeal and dedication” 


were not able to make real headway into the Ampiicag 
labor movement. 

Kampelman, a Washington attorney and a doctor 
of political science, served six years as legislative 
counsel to Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.). - 

His doctoral dissertation on the problem of com- 
munism in the labor movement became an important | 
document in a subsequent investigation of the subject 
by a Senate Labor subcommittee headed by Hum- 
phrey. 

Kampelman, in this book, details the initial infiltra- 
tion of newly-born CIO unions by the Communists 
during the period of the mid-1930’s Popular Front; 
the zigs and zags of the Communist Party line and 
how they affected the Communist-dominated groups 
in the CIO; and finally the events that led to their 
expulsion and almost total defeat at the hands of : 
the late CIO Pres. Philip Murray. 

The story of the CIO’s successful effort to purge 
Communist-led unions has been often told. But here 
it is presented cooly and factually, thoroughly docu- 
mented and nailed down. ‘ 

For ‘those who need guidance on how the Com- 
munists operate, their methods of infiltrating trade 
unions, the book is invaluable. For those who might 
be sympathetic to the lure of a new Communist- 
inspired “popular front,” the volume charts the fatal 
dangers to a free democratic trade union movement. — 
The Communist Party vs. the CIO, Max M. Kampek — 
man 299 pages, Frederick A. Praeger, $6.00. 

—S. M. 
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i'm Often Wrong: 


Hank Bauer Is Not 
A Belligerent Guy | 


By Joe Miller 

TS funny thing about that recent night-club brawl in ‘whic 

Hank Bauer is cast as the villain is the point that there isn’t 

a nicer, guy in baseball than the Yankee outfielder. Hank always 
plays to the hilt on the field, but is never belligerent off it. 

; Yogi Berra already has laid down the case for’ the defense with 

his classic, “Nobody ever hit nobody.” Without attempting any 

prejudgments, it is likely that Bauer’s chief crime probably was 

his status as a well-known athlete. 
Every sports figure of any stature at all has to contend with 
the wise guys and fans who, often lubricated by a few 


i 


In the court of public opinion, the athlete is generally made to 
look bad if he reacts to this heckling as you or I probably would, 
So he disciplines himself to brush off the hecklers with a smile and 
walk away. 

Boxing champions have the worst time of it. Jack Dempsey 
would get challenged so many times that he finally had someone 
around him at all times to brush them off in a nice way. “Here 
I was, the heavyweight champion of the world,” said Dempsey. 
“Yet I needed a bodyguard.” 

Ever so often, however, an athlete will lose control. Joe Ben- 
jamin, the old San Francisco lightweight, often was accosted by 
those gin-filled characters who wanted to brag to their friends that 
they took a punch at him. 

Joe usually would shrug them off, but one night in a Market 
Street bar he was verbally pushed around by an unpleasant drunk 
and forgot himself. The conversation went like this: 

“I saw Ace Hudkins beat you,” the drunk started out. 
“That's right; it’s in the book,” Benjamin replied. 
“I saw Billy Dowd beat you, too.” 


Soup to Nomsemse: — 


By Jane Goodsell 


ECOMING a parent does not require any par- 
ticular talent, but living through 
does. The occupational hazards are great. Unless 
you have what it takes, you are apt to develop a 
persecution complex. 

What does it take? The following is a partial 
list of the basic re- 
quirements: 

1—An_ unlimited 


who. already have 
children, this is self- 
explanatory. Those 
who do not have 
children would nev- 
er believe it. 
2—tThe ability to 
get along on three 
hours sleep. Parents 
are robbed of their 
rest for different rea- 
sons, depending ‘on 
the ages of their off- 
spring, but at any 
2 a. m. of the year a lot of mothers and fathers 
will be standing around in rumpled pajamas with 


For Your Health's Sake: 


By Dr..Morris Brand 


HE industrial nurse must not only be properly 

trained and experienced in this special field of 
nursing but also continue her professional education 
through attendance at professional lectures, meetings 
and conferences. 


The medical team, including the industrial nurse, 
must have knowl- 
edge of the toxic 


income. To  those-. 


ae 
‘ 


How to Survive Pawenthood. 


patting or 
‘soothing babies. Othéia Gi be wendbicing Wie 
their teen-agers aren’t home from a dance that 
ended at midnight. 

Those who need a lot of sleep are ill-prepared 
for parenthood. 

3—The ability to remain calm, no matter what 
happens. The dilemmas in which parents find them- 
selves are limitless and defy classification. 


4—An LQ. of at least 140. If you can recite 
the preamble to the Constitution and -play a piano 
concerto and add a column of five figures all at the 
same time, you may also be able to simultaneously 
bake a cake, feed a baby, serve as the victim in an 
Indian massacre, fix a broken roller skate and —« 
the merits of Elvis Presley. 


5—The judicial powers of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Only a keen legal mind can cope with the complex- — 


ities of a case in which two parties are vociferiously 
insisting, “She started it!” 
6—The scientific grasp of a nuclear physicist. A 
parent should be able to answer questions about 
sound, light, gravity, atmospheric pressure and 
electricity. Not to mention the telephone, the 
- television set and Mrs. Brown’s forthcoming baby, 


Industrial Nurse Key to Safety 


im any area may be as a result of the failure to 
observe safety standards or may be a signal of the 


meed to develop additional ones. The nurse is . 


therefore in a key position to bring this to the ai- 

tention of the safety engineer and employer. 

The nurse should indoctrinate new employes in 
safety and other health measures, and distribute 
health and safety educational materials. 

The nurse should maintain an accurate system of 
medical records, noting all visits to the clinic whether 


“That's right; it’s in the book, too.” materials and proc- que to an occupational or non-occupational illness 
“I saw you lose a lot of other times, too. You took some esses and their toxic or injury. 
7 ” 


real 
“Listen, I fought 126 fights and won 116 of them. And you 
never saw me win a fight?” 
“Never saw you win a fight.” 
“Well,” said Benjamin before letting fly with a right hand, 
“you will tonight.” ait 
* 


DIAMOND DUST: The word on Dave Sime, Duke’s famed 
sprinter who has decided to make baseball his career, is that he 
can run and throw, but can’t hit. Yet he consistently batted over 
-400 at Duke in a pretty tough college league . . . Seems to me 
that some scouts turned down Al Kaline because he couldn’t hit 
either. 


Pittsburgh fans have been clambering all over Manager Bobby 
Bragan’s back for various things, mostly the Bucs’ dismal showing 
this spring. But Philadelphia’s kindly manager Mayo Smith 
has little sympathy for him. Recently he told Bragan: “Stop 
worrying about the boos here in Pittsburgh. These people are 
amateur boo-ers. We have the professional boo-ers in Phila- 
delphia!” 


The White Sox farmed out the pitcher whose wife Patti Waggin 
is a burlesque dancer, and somebody observed that probably “her |; 


husband’s fast ball didn’t take off!” . . . Phil Wrigley, the Cubs’ 
owner, says that “giving a bonus to a ball player is like hanging the 
oats on the wrong end of a horse.” Granted that bonus babies 
have their drawbacks, the futile Cubs could at least try to get a 
ball player or two. 


Charlie Grimm, who managed Lew Burdette at Milwaukee, |; 
contends that the lanky righthander doesn’t throw a spitter. Charlie } ; 


gays he has a knuckler that behaves like a wet one . . . Although 


the Dodgers own their own plane, Don Newcombe, Junior Gilliam, | a 
They take the | ae 


Sal Maglie and Carl Furillo still refuse to fly. 
trains . . . This is what they call “esprit de corps” in baseball. 


The Tigers released Bob Kennedy this spring. A few days 
later he sent a wire to his erstwhile team-mates wishing them 
good luck. 


Mickey Owen’s sizeup of Princeton graduate Dave Sisler, the 
Red Sox pitcher: “He looks like an MIT grad and plays like he’s 
from Notre Dame.” . .. A New York restaurateur gives free steak 
dinners to every Giant, Yankee and Dodger hitting a home run. 

_ Last year the three teams hit a total of 279 homers . . . Hank 
Bauer, he of the Affair Copacabana, plans to open his new Kansas 
City restaurant this summer and give a free dinner to everyone 
in the place every time he homers. 

This will be a switch. Ball players usually are the recipients of 
free loaders. The White Sox’ Walt Dropo still has some of the 
28 suits he won from a Birmingham tailor for hitting homers... 


And Bob Wolff, the Washington broadcaster, gives away prizes || 


symptoms. Manage- 
ment should inform 
the medical depart- 
ment of all new 
items introduced so 
that the medical de- 
partment will obtain 
information from 
Various sources: 
about possible toxic 
reactions. 


a limited knowledge 
of the possible toxic 
reactions can be a aanaceines handicap to the 
workers. 


An increase of accident rate or industrial illness 


A nurse with only ~ 


The medical department should have the con- 
fidence of the workers so that it be informed when. 
any unusual condition exists. ‘The workers should 
be educated to acquaint their private physicians 
of the nature of their work—particularly if it may 
be, hazardous because the physician may find it 
advisable to use another medication. ' 

The industrial nurse should maintain ‘confident’ 
medical records. Employers are not entitled to know 
the diagnosis or treatments—unless the worker au- 
thorizes the medical department to release the in- 
formation. 

The industrial nurse must remain impartial and ob- 
jective in all relations affecting the worker and his 
employer. To lean in management’s favor will prove 
detrimental to the employee and the employer and 
will reduce the effectiveness of the medical service. 


—-CRICAIT 
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amounting to $15,000 in pre-game interviews. ~ 
xk * 


UNION PAINTERS donated their services for a one-day beautification blitz job on . Washington's 
: Community Building, which houses the United Community Services and United Givers Fund. Those 


who helped included (left to right) back row, Thomas Meyers, Local 1773, and Ed Kitterman, 
Local 368; second row, Henry Santucci, Dan Bradley and Irving Rose, all of Local 368; front 
row, Harry Wigle and Business Agent Willis Mangum, Local 368, AFL-CIO Community Services 
Rep. Clem Sergott; Louis Ratcliff, Local 890; UGF Executive Dir. Ferdinand V. Grayson, and 
Henry Hopkins, Business Agent Robert Moran and Harry Hopkins, Local 1773. 


BLUE-PLATE SPECIAL: The upswing in the home-run dep’t 
this spring revives suspicion that the rabbit ball has been juiced up 
again and recalls the bleat of pitcher Walter Masterson: “When I 
grip that baseball I can hear that rabbit’s heart bleat.” 
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. [advocated a high federal dam at the Pleasant Valley site on the 


a a. 


Bon who could be forced through to confirmation by the Senate. 


Qn Hells Canyon, the Idaho Power Co. was given a fast tax- |} 
we-0ff privilege for two low-level dams it has been authorized |; 


Bpessary . . . for the protection of ourselves in this critical world 


AFL-CIO NEWS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JUNE 8, 1957 


1 DEMOCRATIC PARTY will blow its chances of creating 

jor issue on which to challenge the Eisenhower Administration 

makes a mess of the Hells Canyon and TVA fights. 

mn the public power question, the President has never become‘a 

ern” Republican.” He is so dismally non-modern, in fact, that 

gpudiates the “full river-valley” development policy advocated 

GOP Presidents as far back as Chester Arthur. 

The White House is implicated up to its neck in trickery on 
ic power. be 


is advocating control of the TVA through a “self-financing” | ' 


in which all programs would have to be approved by the 
ysury Dept. . 
The President failed for weeks to appoint a new TVA director, 
xing Harry A. Curtis, in an obvious effort to find an anti-TVA 


wild by the Federal Power Commission. 

gordon Gray, the defense mobilization chief who granted the fast 

ie-off, failed to acknowledge candidly before a Senate committee 
the grant was opposed by Eisenhower’s Interior Sec. Fred A. 


He invoked the privilege of executive department secrecy in 
issing to explain why a memorandum indicated that he had 
ed about the tax-write-off proposal with White House func- 
aries including Sherman Adams. 


a. Richard L. Neuberger (D-Ore.) recently disclosed that Seaton 


e River—and that the White House, including Adams, had 
‘fered with this, too. 
fisenhower’s Power Commission chairman, Jerome K. Kuyken- 
, went to Adams to get the White House to compel Seaton to 
ant—or at least to keep his mouth shut. 
All this is reminiscent of White House connivance in the now- 
wd Dixon-Yates deal. ” 


But unless the Democrats show the acumen, on principle and 
political reasons, to pass a sensible TVA self-financing bill, 
will let the public power issue become blurred. 


Unless they pass the Morse bill for a high federal dam at Hells 
myon when it reaches the Senate floor, they will deny their 1956 
tiorm pledges as grossly as congressional Republicans are vio- 
ing their 1956 pledges. 
The public power, high-interest rates and tight-money issues are 
ws in which Democrats can seize the initiative. But not by act- 
sas mugwumps. 
xk *k kk 

SAID PRES. EISENHOWER ON MAY 22 regarding his “fight” 
his modern Republican Defense budget: 


“As long as I am in a fight, I never rest until I get—until the 
ited States gets what I believe, my associates and I believe, to be 


.I shall never stop until a decision is reached. . .” 

Exactly seven days later Republicans moved in the House to 
ise Defense Dept. spending by $313 million—about one-fourth 
what the President stated was “essential.” 

Where was Ike during the “fight” while the final speeches were 
ie, the button-holing was done, the roll call read? In the White 
use with hot telephones by his side, cajoling and pleading? 

He spent the crucial hours fighting par at Burning Tree Club. 


AEs 


E UNION LABEL of the United Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
kers’ Intl. Union appears on containers of cement, lime and 
sum. It is printed on the cement bags and stenciled on other 


Morgan Says: 


(This column, is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen ‘to 
Morgan over the ABC network Monday through . 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDST.) . : 


OST of us, I suppose, are at least vaguely aware 
of the depressing statistics in one of the coun- 
try’s worst health problems: mental illness. 
Like a threatening toothache or a dull lump in the 
stomach or something else unpleasant and disturbing, 
we try to drive the situation to the back of our minds, 
ssusscrcoriis but still it gnaws on the 
national consciousness— 
and conscience. 

One out of every 10 
persons in the United 
States, the graphs and 
charts show, will spend 
some part of his life in 
a mental hospital. This 
doesn’t even take into 
account the borderline 
cases, the fashionable 
but pitiable neurotics 

Morgan and others whose emo- 
tional maladjustments put an acidly painful pucker 
in what is supposed to be the full fruit of life. 

It means, starkly, that more than 16 million per- 
sons. now living will at some time or other occupy 
a hospital bed under the disturbing label of “mental 
case.” That is, it means that unless new techniques 
of treatment are found and proved to clear the way 
to more and swifter cures. - , 


Vandercook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m.,_EDST.) 


URING last year’s presidential campaign, Adlai 

Stevenson was roundly abused for even suggest- 
ing that the time was fast approaching when the 
world would have to set a limit to nuclear explosions. 
The Joint Atomic Energy Commission has heard a 
group of experts say, in effect, that they entirely 
agreed with him. 

Even scientists employed 
by the Atomic Energy 
Commission itself testified 
that radioactive fall-out is 
an ever-rising, and cumu- 
lative, danger to the 
human race. 

Urged to define at 
just what point the dan- 
gerline might be crossed, 
one AEC physicist reck- 
oned that the top, and 

2 final, allowance for each 
of the three atomic powers should be set at a to- 
tal of ten megations of nuclear test explosions, in 
all, and presumably, forever. Another expert said 
he felt that the human race is asking for trouble if 
more than one big hydrogen bomb is test-exploded 
every seven years. 

Other witnesses. suggested that the safety limit 
might be overstepped much sooner. The U.S. alone, 
in the last five years, is estimated already to have test- 
fired the equivalent of 50 megations of fission, or 
fusion-produced, atomic energy. 

xk k * 
WEATHER bureau specialist, testifying before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, cheered 


As We See It: 


Vandercook 


ERSONS who realize the urgent need of federal 

aid for school construction should write their 
congressman and senators without delay, Andrew J. 
Biemiller, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legisla- 
tion, declared on As We See It, AFL-CIO public 
service program, carried on the American Broad- 
casting Co. radio network. 


Mail coming to Congress on this issue is “seri- 
ously one-sided” against the bill, Biemiller reported. 
It is “engendered primarily by U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce flying squadrons—-airplanes carrying 


holding meetings, getting the people all worked up, 
and getting them to flood Congress with mail.” 

Biemiller said that the mail was not representative 
of opinion even among business men. 

“Only the other day I was reading surveys of busi- 
nessmen’s opinion it which it was pretty plain that 
the majority of businessmen favor federal aid for 
school construction,” said the AFL-CIO legislative 
representative. “The people generally, as shown in 


ts of containers. 


the Gallup and other polls, which take a cross-section 


Hope Held Out to 


chamber representatives from.one city to another, _ 
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Mentally Il 


« The president of the American Psychiatric Asso- 


ciation, Dr. Francis J. Braceland, testified before a 
subcommittee headed by Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.) 
which is considering how much money the govern- 
ment should,spend on medical research. “Without a 
doubt,” Dr. Braceland said, “we are now in the most 
exciting period that psychidtry has ever known. 
There is more hope of real progress in psychiatric 
treatment and research than ever before.” 

But now, his argument ran, was just the time not 
to cut government expenditures on such institutions 
as the National Institutes of Health or scholarships 
and grants which will help fill the desperate and 
growing shortage of trained personnel, particularly 
in the field of mental health. 2 

If, he said, the government “will stand by us for _ 
another decade and help make possible the research 
that we know must be done” and help with such 
other vital requirements as training personnel and” 
establishing community facilities, Dr. Braceland 
confidently predicted that at the end of those 10 
years “for the first time we shall catch up with and 
get ahead of the problem of mental iHness instead 
of lagging decades behind it.” ‘ 

But two of the most responsible and effective wor- 
tiérs about the public’s health in Congress, Hill and. 
Sen. Margaret Chase Smith (R-Me.), are not happy 
about the Administration’s approach to. the matter. 

They charge that by arithmetical abracadabra 
budget requests only seem to be bigger for health re- 
search, that actually they shake down to less than the 
money available in the current fiscal year. . 


Experts Differ on Fall-Out Crisis 


up practically no one by supplying some educated . 
guesses, as to what the Russians could do to us, only 
three years hence. 

By that time, said the witness, the USSR will 
probably “have the capability” of tossing in our 
direction hydrogen bombs which would have an 
estimated explosive power equal to that of 2.5 bil- 
lion tons of TNT. An attack of that magnitude, 
reckoned the witness, might take the lives of as 
many as 82 million Americans. 

Half of that number would be disposed of by 
blast, the other half by radio-active fall-out. But 
no one, repeat, no one, under such a nuclear as- 
sault as that would escape entirely unharmed. Of 
course, if that happened, most of the rest of the 
planet wouldn’t be worth living in either. 

_ The man of science also stated that, due to the 
oddities of the world’s air currents, most radioactive 
fall-out, with its resulting danger, tends to concen- 
trate in the north temperate zone, where civilizations 
are highest and population densities are greatest. 
The Atomic Energy Commission, following the 
healthy pop of a new, but relatively smallish nuclear 
what-is-it in Nevada, gave forth with this piece of 
AEC gobbledegook. It’s achieving ever more suc- 
cess, it claims, in developing nuclear weapons having 
maximum effect in the immediate area but with 
greatly reduced widespread radiological fall-out.” 
xk * 


OVIET Boss Nikita Khrushchev boasted in one of 
his far-from-rare expansive moments, that the 
USSR now has in its possession what is really the 
last word in hydrogen bombs. According to Khrush- 
chev, it’s so big, it’s entirely useless! 

Why, says the Soviet dictator, Russia can’t ever 
test that bomb, even in the vast spaces of Siberia, or 
over the North Pole. For, “it would melt the polar 
icecap and send the oceans spilling over the world.” 
Khrushchev forgot to explain why the silly thing, 
then, had been put together in the first place. 


Write Congress for School Aid 


of the people, show them overwhelmingly in favor 
of federal aid.” 

“Even an experienced legislator gets a little puz- 
zled when he doesn’t hear from the people at all on 
one side of an issue like this,” said Biemiller. 

The one-sided situation, he said, was due to the 
Chamber of Commerce pressure campaign, and the 
feeling, on the other side, that congressmen pay no 
attention to their mail. 

“All congressmen are anxious to know how the 
folks back home are thinking about the leading 
issues of the day,” said Biemiller, a former con- 
gressman. “They like to hear from Sam Jones on 
his views on school construction, tlie budget, and 
a host of other matters.” 

They are suspicious of mimeographed or printed 
postal cards, but they want to “know what is really 
on the mind of their constituents,” said Biemiller. 

“I'd certainly’ say that those folks who have an 
interest in building vitally needed schoolrooms ought 
to sit down right away and. let their congressmen 
know that they would like to see Bill H. R. 1 passed 
and passed quickly,” he declared. 
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SIX WINNERS of contest for the best essays on the life of Philip Murray, including his work for 
civil rights,-are, left to right, Merras Brown, 10; Paul Williams, 10; Everett Aronin, 11; Andrew Olim, 
11; Allen Stessman, 14, and Anne Draznin, 12. All attend Chicago’s Philip Murray elementary 
school, where they were each presented with a $25 Government bond on the late CIO leader’s 71st 
birthday. At rear, Chairman Jerome J. Friedman of the Law and Order Committee of the Mayor’s 
Commission on Human Rights, and Pres. James B. Carey of the Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 


take part in the ceremony. 


Civil Rights Stressed 


Officials but he questioned what 
business is doing about disciplining 
dishonest employers. 
Marciante Re-elected 

Marciante, re-elected to his 24th 
term as president, noted that the 
organization is the oldest state .cen- 
tral body in point of continuous 
existence and actually antedates the 
former AFL. Re-elected with Mar- 
ciante was Sec.-Treas. Vincent J. 
Murphy, who has held the post for 
3) 24 years. 

‘The officers were authorized to 
call a one-day special convention 
prior to a merger convention 
which will be held later this year. 

“The AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
Committee isn’t just fooling around 
or using double talk to avoid doing 
its job and fulfilling its responsibili- 
ties,” Marciante continued. “It is 
throwing the book at every obvious 
target.” 

Scores Employers 

Kennedy charged that some em- 
ployers collaborated in labor rack- 
eteering to gain advantages over 
competitors. He scored those em- 
ployers whose collaboration “in the 


At Two Conferences 


Chicago—The presentation of six awards to students of the Philip 
Murray Elementary Public School here for prize-winning essays on 
the spirit of Philip Murray highlighted the Civil Rights Conference 


of the Intl. Union of Electrical,® 


Radio & Machine Workers. 

The awards were presented by 
IUE Pres. James B. Carey, who 
served as secretary-treasurer of the 
CIO under Murray and is now an 
AFL-CIO vice president. He paid 
a glowing tribute to Murray’s lead- 
ership in the field of civil rights and 
liberties, the aspect of the late CIO 
president’s work which was par- 
ticularly stressed in the essay con- 
test. 

Union Operation 

Meanwhile, at the seventh annual 
Labor Institute on Human Rights 

-at Boston College, Boston, AFL- 
CIO Vice Pres. Joseph D. Keenan 
told some 225 delegates that the 
labor movement will move into the 
civil rights field far more aggres- 
sively in the future. 

“Now that we do not have to 


ber of the AFL-CIO Civil Rights 
Committee, declared. 

Helping to bring about equal 
opportunity for all people, he said, 
is a natural development of the 
trade union movement, and “any- 
thing that happens to the trade 
unions in this country will also af- 
fect civil rights, so it is important 
that we tie these two issues together 
and make them a joint operation.” 


Break Down Barriers 


Keenan spoke of the AFL-CIO 
civil rights program and added: 
“Our international] unions recog- 
nize their responsibility: to act on 
this program and to break down 
barriers where they exist. Since 
discrimination cuts across the econ- 
omy and affects us too, labor will 
concern itself with this issue both 
internally and in the community.” 
Other speakers who addressed 
the institute included Victor Reu- 
ther, international affairs director 
of the Auto Workers and Philip 
Heller of the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee. Leaders of workshops in- 


cluded Philip Weightman, of the 


AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education; James Turner, fair 
practices director of the Rubber 
Workers; Arnold Beichman, 
American press representative of 
the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions; and Sam 
Jacobs, director of the UAW ec- 
onomics and research depart- 
ment. 

The TUE conference here hon- 
ored the memory of Murray and 
was held on his 71st birthday. More 
than 175 delegates attended, com- 
ing from 40 states and Canada. 
Other speakers included Dr. Fran- 
cis McPeek, head of Chicago’s 


Commission on Human Relations; | ing 


Dir. Boris Shiskin of the AFL-CIO 
Civil Rights Committee and Rep. 
George S. McGovern (D-S. D.). 


Schnitzler Hails Progress 
Of Merged Labor Movement 


The merged labor federation has achieved in one year the kind 
of atmosphere that even the most hopeful architects of unity expected 
to take from three to five years, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 


questionable activities of Dave 
Beck” were detailed before the se- 
lect Senate committee of which he 
is a member. 

The committee, he added, is 
“basically pro-labor” in its aims 
and the current probe “will play 
an important role in protecting 
the good name and rightful priv- 
ileges of the American labor 
movement and the — of union 
members.” . 


Case denounced any federal 
“right-to-work” measure as a “major 
step. toward disintegration of labor 
unions.” He said that “down this 
road lurks labor-managemem 
chaos.” 


Perlis Asks 
Public Aid 
‘Escalator’ 


Dayton, O.—The need for an 
“escalator clause” in public assist- 
ance programs should be seriously 
explored during this time of nearly 
full employment;*Leo Perlis, direc- 
tor of AFL-CIO Community Serv- 
ice Activities, declared here. 

Perlis spoke at a campaign lead- 
ers’ national conference sponsored 
by the United Community Funds 
and Councils of America. 

“Those of us who are familiar} He said he favored legislation to 
with the need for supplementing} “protect the health and welfare 
public assistance programs with| funds run by management and 
voluntary assistance realize how| unions alike so the hard-earned 
woefully inadequate are present) money of union members and their 
rates of payment,” he said. “An 


AN) families is protected.” 
‘escalator clause’ would automatic- 
ally keep these payments eee Author of Railroad 
arfy fluctuations in our cost of liv- Retirement Act Dead 


Bethesda, Md.— Former Rep. 
Robert Crosser (D-O.), author of 
the Railroad Retirement Act, died 
of a heart attack at Suburban Hos- 
pital here. He was 82 years old. 
Crosser retired from Congress 
in 1954 after serving 38 years in 
the House. Earlier he had served 
in the Ohio legislature and was the 
author of the initiative and refer- 
endum amendment to the state con- 
stitution. 


Perlis called for a broad re- 
examination of the role of the vol- 
untary social agency in many fields, 


Schnitzler told the 51st annual con-® 


vention of the Maryland-District of 
Columbia Federation of Labor. 

Schnitzler’s remarks came shortly 
before the several hundred dele- 
gates gathered in Washington con- 
sidered ratification of merger terms 
on the state level. 


Pres. Harry Cohen won re-elec- 
tion, defeating Pres. Francis Filbey 
of the Baltimore federation of 
labor. Also re-elected were: Sec. 
J. C. Turner; Treas. Charles J. Bell 
and a number of vice presidents. 

Merger terms came up for dis- 
cussion early in the four-day con- 
vention but final action was post- 
poned until the last day (after the 
AFL-CIO News went to press). 

Schnitzler said he would like to 
address some questions to the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 

se U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Armed with a list of corporation 


and business leaders found guilty of 
wrongdoing, he would point out, 
he said, that in so far as is known 
they have all .continued to remain 
in good standing with the NAM and 
the C of C and none has ever been 
expelled for wrongdoing. 
Schnitzler told the delegates 
that he recognized certain prob- 
lems in drafting of any consti- 
tution implying permanency in 
an organization and added that 
“words mean nothing unless both 
groups resolve to work together.” 
In states where merger has taken 


DePaul University 
Honors Meany 


Chicago — AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany has been cited 
by DePaul University here as 
“the world’s first man of 
labor” and “a_providential® 
fortress of moral integrity.” 

The citation accompanied 
an honorary doctoxy of laws 
degree bestowed at the univer- 
sity’s commencement exer- 
cises. 


In an address to the grad- 
uates, Meany warned that ap- 
peasement of the Communists 
would be “fatal shortsighted- 
ness.” He urged that the Free 
World’s opposition be trans- 
lated into deeds by abandon- 
ment of colonialism and by 
aid to economically undevel- 
oped countries to improve 
their working and living con- 
ditions. ; 


He noted that the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council held a recent meet- 
ing, its fifth, and declared, “At 
none of these have I heard of an 
AFL position or a CIO position but 
only ‘what’s good for our labor 
movement,’ ” 


Kennedy, Case Against 
Federal ‘Wreck’ La 


Atlantic City, N. J—Two U.S. senators, John F, Kennedy @ 
Mass.) and Clifford P. Case (R-N.J.), denounced before 1,000 ¢ 
ij gates to the 79th annual convention of the New Jersey Federati 


of Labor any attempts to pass federal “right-to-work” laws. : 
Earlier, Pres. Louis P. Marciante pointed out that unions 
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Tax Revision 

Immediate revision of the feifnition | 

eral tax structure, including the mation,” | 

establishment of its progressive } yying the 


sis, is essential to steady economi 
growth and full employment, 
CIO Research Dir. Stanley H. Ry 
tenberg testified before the Joi 


gram. 
‘We mus 
» United 


Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy, [ts 

The first step, he declared, shou the 1 
be a raise in the individual incongh..4 in t 
tax exemption from the presi jiow u 
$600 to $700. fac 

“For too long, repairs in the ty te th 
structure’ have been haphaziiee on 
provisions, a patchwork of speci | 
privileges for higher income inelt 


groups,” he said. “Justice now me. 
quires changes to spread the ty 
load more equitably by relieving 
some of the burden on low an 
middle income taxpayers.” 
Peter Henle, AFL-CIO assistanii® 
director of research, told the wr “|—We 
committee that a “lull” in th 
country’s economic activities is now 
“clearly apparent.” 

“There are only a few signs off? 
strength on the economic horizon,” hd 
he said, “moderately rising cons pressic 
sumer spending and small increaseyqpas ter™ 
in expenditures by federal, state “2—M 
and local governments, but thesefograms 
provide sufficient underpinning 
the economy to prevent any sharp porter 
decline in the months immediately fpeeded f: 
ahead.” “3—A 


Eight Western 
States Hold 
Labor School F™, 


Brighton, Utah—Sponsored by @huk. . 
the state central bodies of eight ™mie inv 
western states, the first AFL-CIO fhistance 
Rocky Mountain Labor School was §wurces. 
held in this snow-covered resort 


thaps 
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on’t do 
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with some 40 students attending. 
A heavy. schedule of learning 
kept the delegates hard at work 
from morning through evening ses 
sions, with classes stressing leader ( 
ship training, political education, The 
a fund 


organizing and other problems of 
the area. une 

The school was formed by the @Biemil! 
state bodies of Arizona, Colorado, § Ecor 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, §éevelo; 
Nevada, Utah and Wyoming. Pres @ite Fo 
ident is Keene S. Brown, executive rot on’ 
secretary, Arizona State AFL-CIO; Gilons o 
and secretary is R. C. (Andy) Am §1 bette 
derson, executive vice president, @ilrengt 
Colorado Labor Council. Policy 

A highlight of the week-long ses § “So' 
sion came when O. A. Knight, under: 
president of the Oil Workers, made @10 stre 
a graduation address on the AFI cy,” 
CIO merger. lorces 

Sessions featured George Brown, 9% tot 
director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of § Bie 
Intl. Affairs, on labor in interna mitter 
tional affairs; Ralph Showalter, § {tiv 
UAW international representative, Bie / 
on automation, and the showing of lal.” 
labor films. 

George Richardson, special rep-  itclu 
resentative of the AFL-CIO, ham for t 
dled a workshop on functions of §'ity 
city central bodies, gram 

Political education received 9% i 
major attention with Henry Zon, a 
COPE research director, and Mat A 
garet Thornburgh, western area ot t 
director, COPE Women’s Activr the 
and COPE programs, respectively. 

Other participants included Joho 9 
Connors and John Cosgrove, AF rah 
CIO Dept. of Education, on state, Mm 
city and local educational programs, had 
and Charles Brannan, general cout I 


sel, National Farmers’ Union, 
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‘fers Six-Point Guide 
Wo Effective Foreign Aid 


A six-point guide to a foreign aid program aimed at helping the people of underdeveloped coun- 
¢ lift themselves by their own bootstraps is spelled out in the current issue of Labor's Economic 
jew, monthly publication of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. 

Serge of the world’s people—nearly two billion men, women and children—live in the under- 
oped nations of Asia, Africa and Latin America. Most of them “have known poverty all their 
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" and today, “ new aspirations® 
economic growth have awak- 
4 their hopes for a better way of 


Explosive Situation 
But this very desire for eco- 
nic development and_ political 
gnition has created an explosive 
yation,” the publication says in 
i yying the need for a foreign aid 
Mag am. 
‘La we must recognize that though 
» United States may be the most 
1 nation on the face of the 
be, it is not at all impossible 
™. the torch which has been 
ME iied in the underdeveloped areas 
“i, blow up in our faces. 
“In fact, the outcome of what 
y be the most important social 
aod economic revolution in the 
of man may depend in 
ree measure on what we do and, 
whaps even more important, 
bat we might fail to do.” 
The “basic requirements for an 
fective foreign aid program” listed 


‘a 


hist 


'“|—We need a long term pro- 


“A short term ‘crash’ program 
mt do the job. ... An effective 
eign aid. program should be au- 
horized on a long range basis with 
bngressional authorization for a 
mg term program.” 
“—Military and economic aid 
oprams should be separated. 
. Each program should be 
pported with whatever funds are 
ded for its successful operation. 
“3—Aid for economic develop- 
ent must take several forms. 
“Grants ... to provide the spark 
., in the first stages of economic 
‘diowth. Loans at a low interest 

nte. .. when the country has ad- 
nced to the point where it can 
masonably expect ... to pay (them) 
ak. . . . Encouragement of pri- 
mite investment. . . . Technical as- 
stance . . . to develop human re- 
wurces. . « « Farm surpluses... 


4 oe 
ste 


was 


of spreading the burden of eco- 
nomic aid to other countries. . . . 
In the recipient countries, there is 
likely to be less of a sense of stigma 
in accepting aid from an interna- 
tional agency than from a single 
powerful nation. 

Two-fold Objective 
“6—Gradual removal of the 
trade barriers is essential for the 
success of economic development 
programs. 

“The underdeveloped areas need 


AS Measures 
Nation’s Progress 


4 


r 


$250 or less a year per per- 
son, according to Labor’s 
Economic Review. ; 
By_ contrast, the AFL-CIO 


oy FOREIGN AID WE AKENS: 


SOVIET STRENGTH 


Dept. of Research publication | | markets for their products in the 
says, a country is considered more advanced countries, and they 
economically advanced if the | | in turn can provide markets for the 
average annual output is $750 | 4machinery and equipment they must 


have for their own economic devel- 
opment.” 
There can be no question that 
our economy can easily sustain the 
$2 billion a year required for an 
adequate economic assistance pro- 
gram, the review says. 
“Our total national output is 
growing at the rate of 3 to 4 per- 
cent or about $12 to $16 billion a 
year,” it points out. “It would re- 
quire, therefore, not more than one- 
sixth, and probably less, of the in- 
crease in each year’s output.” 
The review also points out that 
the foreign aid program has a 
two-fold objective. First, it says, 


or more. The United States, 
Canada, most of Western 
Europe, Australia and New 
Zealand fall in this category. 
An underdeveloped country 
also is usually overpopulated, 
at least in relation to its pro- 
ductivity, the review says. 
“The country lacks exten- 
sive educational, health and 
sanitation facilities,” it adds. 
“Technology is antiquated 
and inefficient; most of the 
population is engaged in sub- 
sistence agriculture, and the 
economy has shown little ca- 
pacity to grow unaided.” 


should be used. 


is the “humanitarian” objective, 
which “must be at the core of our 
effort.” The second is “the same 
political objective we have in 


“4—It is essential that the 
fruits of the economic develop- 


ment program be widely shared 
by the people of the underdevel- 
oped countries. 

“One way of assuring this is to 
require maintenance of minimum 
labor standards. . .. In addi- 
tion, every possible encourage- 
ment should be given to the de- 
velopment of strong democratic 
trade unions. 


“5S—Increased emphasis should 
be directed to the possibilities for 
channeling economic aid through 
international organizations. 


“This has the obvious advantage 


~—. phase of our foreign pol- 
'y. 

“That is to strengthen the forces 
of freedom and democracy,” 
continues, “and to weaken the 
forces of Soviet and other forms 
of totalitarianism.” 

No foreign’ aid program can 
“guarantee” that an assisted coun- 
try will choose democracy, it warns. 

“We do know, however, that we 
can help to assure the kind of con- 
ditions in these countries in which 
they can, if they will, establish and 
maintain freedom and independ- 


ong-Term Foreign Aid Program 
Would Strengthen Policy Goals 


The AFL-CIO’s conviction that a long term, continuing, effective foreign aid program must be 
ifundamental part of this country’s over-all foreign policy was re-emphasized by Dir. Andrew J. 


ence,” it concludes. 


Biemiller of the Dept. of Legislation in testimony on the mutual security bill. 


feveloped nations, he told the Sen- 
we Foreign Relations Committee, 
tot only will help hundreds of mil- 
ions of people see their hopes for 
tbetter life realized, but “will also 
trengthen our fundamental foreign 
plicy goals.” 

“Sound economic growth in the 
umderdeveloped countries can help 
lo strengthen freedom and democ- 
mcy,” he said, “and weaken the 
lorees of Soviet and other forms 
of totalitarianism.” 

Biemiller listed for the com- 
mittee six requirements for an ef- 
fective foreign aid program which 
AFL-CIO regards as “essen- 
_ These were a long-term program, 
including authorization “of capital 
for three years; separation of mili- 
lary and economic assistance pro- 
yams; and economic development 
tid in the forms of grants, loans, 
technical assistance and use of our 
farm surpluses. 

Also, provision that the people 
of the assisted countries share in 
lhe benefits of any economic de- 
Velopment program; spreading the 
‘st of economic aid by emphasis 
% the possibility of channeling it 
through international agencies, and 
‘propriation of enough funds to 
“sure an effective program. 
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Economic advancement of under-® 


AFL-CIO endorsement of the pro-| tained in the proposal—an approp- 
posed continuing loan development | riation of $500 million for fiscal 
fund to help in economic develop-| 1958 and ‘authority to borrow $750 
ment. However, he called for aj million in each of the next two 
larger authorization than that con-| fiscal years. 


Delaney’s Drive Wins 
Praise of Sen. Douglas 


A major share of the credit for the U.S. government’s rever- 
sal of its opposition on outlawing forced labor was given to 
AFL-CIO Inti. Rep. George P. Delaney by Sen. Paul Douglas 
(D-Il.). 

Douglas recalled in a Senate speech that last year, a commit- 
tee he headed held hearings on a resolution introduced by Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.) urging the State Dept. to 
change its views. Nothing came of it, he added, but he declared 
Humphrey and his committee’s hearings nevertheless had a 
share in the ultimate shift. 

“However,” he continued, “the greatest credit goes to the 
AFL-CIO and their representative, George P. Delaney, who 
has been the American labor representative at the conferences 
of the ILO. 

“Mr. Delaney has fought in season and out against the atti- 
tude of the Administration, and has demanded that the Ameri- 
can government take a positive stand to outlaw slave labor and 
forced labor.” 


10 Year Drive: 


By Gervase 


ILO Is Set to / 
On Forced Labor 


to Act 


N. . Love 


’ Ten years of dogged, persistent effort by the American labor 
movement will pay off when the Intl. Labor Organization takes final 
action on a proposal to outlaw forced labor wherever it exists. 

The spark that was lighted at the 1947 convention of the former 
AFL has been carried to all parts of the world. It has brightened the_ 


dark corners of grim slave labor 
camps behind the Iron and bamboo 
curtains; it has penetrated to the 
remote ‘plantations of Asia, Africa 
and the Americas. 


Spark Touched Off 

The spark was a resolution, in- 
troduced at the convention by the 
Ladies Garment Workers, warning 
of the postwar spread of forced and 
slave labor. It asked the United 
Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and the ILO to do three things. 
These were: J; 

“To make a thorough-going 
survey of the extent of forced la- 
bor in all member nations of the 
UN; , 

“To recommend a positive pro- 
gram for eliminating this tragic 
and inhuman evil; 

“To foster human rights, ho- 
mane standards and decent con- 
ditions of employment as free 
men... .” 

The first move was to get the 
resolution before the UN with the 
objective of creation by UNECO- 
SOC and the ILO of an ad hoc com- 
mittee to amass evidence. 


Tireless Drive 
In the forefront of that battle was 
Miss Toni Sender, at first AFL rep- 
resentative at the UN and later 
spokesman for the Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, which 
shared in the fight. 

Miss Sender, now retired, was 
tireless in an apparently endless 
task of buttonholing delegates, 
testifying- before committees and 
presenting the charges and evi- 
dence that came to her from or- 
ganized workers throughout the 
free world. But at last she pre- 
vailed; the committee was set 
up and went to work. 


Auto Workers Back 
Full Aid Program 


Authorization of the full amounts 
of economic aid to other countries 
proposed by Pres. Eisenhower was 
urged on the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee by the Auto Work- 
ers in testimony by Victor G. Reu- 
ther, head of the union’s Intl. Af- 
fairs Dept. 

In addition to approving larger 
amounts than those suggested in 
pending legislation, Reuther called 
for more U. S. participation in in- 
ternational agencies formed to pro- 
mote the economies of underde- 


In addition, veniiee expressed 


veloped countries. 


It was not until 1954 that its 
findings were completed and eval- 
uated. They showed indisputable 
evidence of slave labor in Soviet 


_ Russia, Red China and some 


other satellite nations. 

In 1954, when the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee’s report. went to the ILO, 
AFL-CIO Intl. Rep. George P. De- 
laney, the U.S. worker delegate, 
leaped into the struggle with the 
solid support of his AFL and CIO 
advisors. ” 


U. S. Turns Coy 
It was not an easy one. A lot 
of lip service was given to outlaw- 
ing forced and slave labor, but the 
quibblers were many. By 1956,. 
when it got on the agenda of the 
annual ILO conference, even the 
U. S. government, from which the 
most enthusiastic support might 
have been expected, turned coy. 
The government delegation, to 
the dismay of millions of Ameri- 
cans, refused on legalistic grounds 
to vote for a convention, an ILO 
international agreement which has 
the force of a treaty when ratified 
by a country in accordance with its 
own laws. 
_ The ILO secretariat has come 
up with a proposed convention 
which would bind ratifying na- 
tions “to suppress and not to 
make use of forced or compul- 
sory labour” as a means of po- 
litical coercion or education; as 
punishment for holding political 
or ideological views opposed to 
the established system; “as a 
means of mobilizing and using 
labor fer purposes of economic 
development,” for labor discip- 
line, or as a punishment for 
striking; or as a means of racial, 
social, national or religious dis- 
crimination. 

Delaney’s day-in, day-out fight 
for the convention not only has 
lined up support from the workers 
and governments of most other free 
nations, but has even played a role 
in inducing the U. S. to change its 
stand. 

But he gives Sec. of Labor James 
P. Mitchell the major share of the 
credit for persuading the govern- 
ment to abandon its 1956 position 

and announce that this year it is 
‘| fully prepared to support a conven- 
tion along the lines of the proposal. 

The U. S. employer delegation 
last year voted against the ILO pro- 
posal. It has given no indication 
of a change of position when the 
convention comes up this year for a 


second and final vote. 
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McClellan Opens Bakery Union Probd} 


Former Vice Pres. Stuart 


Invokes Fifth 


By Willard Shelton 


The McClellan ‘special Senate 
committee began hearings on affairs 
of the Bakery Workers, its Chicago 
Local 1, former Vice Pres. George 
Stuart and other matters. 

Committee Chairman John L. 
McClellan (D-Ark. ), in an opening. 
statement, said the hearings would 
cover four major points: 

“Misuse of union funds,” opera- 
tions of “certain local unions” un- 
der trusteeship, “certain relation- 
ships” between management and 
labor indicating “collusion” and 
“extension of substantial favors to 
union officials by management.” 

A committee staff member tes- 
tified that $18,000 in Chicago 
union funds was spent in less 
than 18 months to provide Stuart 
with three Cadillacs, a Buick and 
a Chevrolet Corvette. 

Stuart, called to the witness 
stand, invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment in declining to answer ques- 
tions on his activities in the union. 

He said that to answer ques- 
tions in this field might tend to 
incriminate him. 

Pres. Anthony J. Conforti of the 
Chicago local testified that $10,500 
in union money, allocated for or- 
ganizing workers at the Salerno Bis- 
cuit Co., was deposited partly in 
his personal savings account sub- 
ject to Stuart’s order. 

He gave the money to Stuart in 
cash, in varying amounts, he said, 
over a period of several months late 
in 1955. 

In Fear of His Job 

Prior to that time—from Septem-},° 
ber, 1948, until September, 1953— 
Stuart had been trustee of former 
Local 300, one of seven or eight 
Chicago locals since merged to 
form Local 1. 

Conforti had been appointed sec- 
retary-treasurer during the trustee- 
ship, later was elected business man- 
ager and secretary, and was elected 
president of Local 1 effective Jan. 
1, 1957, he said. 

Conforti said that even after 
the trusteeship ended he was “in 
fear of his job” because Stuart 
could “throw us back into trus- 
teeship.” 

Stuart has resigned as an official 
of the Bakery Workers after being 
cleared of corruption charges by the 
union’s executive board. 


Affidavit Recorded 


Committee Chief Counsel Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy placed in the record 
an affidavit from George S. Salerno, 

- head of the Chicago bakery, that 
he knew of no “organizing” cam- 
paign among his workers during 
the period Stuart allegedly got the 
$10,500 for “organizing.” 

Kennedy also put into the record 
Stuart’s reports on the trusteeship 
to the Bakery Workers executive 
board and said these made no men- 
tion of a Salerno organizing cam- 
paign. 

Conforti testified that $2,591 
had been spent in 1954, after 
trusteeship, to buy “camera 

as equipment” at Stuart’s direction. 

He was given one of the cameras 

himself, he said. 

He said he could not recall 
why in December, 1953, he 
signed a check for $555 payable 
to himself, showing on the books 
as for expenses for a Portland, 
Ore., meeting that he said he did 
not attend and did not believe 
was ever held. 


Amendment 


“fear” of loss of his job, Conforti 
said that Stuart as trustee fired one 
Peter Lombardi, a staff member, in 
1949 for objecting to continued 
trusteeship as resented by rank-and- 
file members. 

He presented. a letter acknowl- 
edging notice of Lombardi’s dis- 
missal by Stuart. It was signed by 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler, then secretary-treasurer 
of the international, in behalf of 
then Pres. Herman Winter. 

The committee entered the Bak- 


|ery Workers case after winding up 


with the final two witnesses in af- 
fairs involving the Teamsters Union 
and Pres. Dave Beck. 

Dave Beck, Jr. and Joseph Mc- 
Evoy, husband of Mrs. Beck’s niece, 
invoked the Fifth Amendment 
against self-incrimination more than 
200 times in refusing to answer 
}questions regarding their finances 
and connections with the union. 
(In Tacoma, Wash., Beck, Sr., 
pleaded not guilty when he was ar- 
‘raighed in federal court on two 
income tax indictments. Date for 
his trial has not been set.) 

Beck, Jr. and McEvoy, one- 
time “missing witnesses” who 
spent some time in Canada to 
evade committee process servers, 
also declined -to say whether 
Teamsters money paid their car 
rental in Canada and whether 
they thought such use of union 
funds was “proper.” 

Kennedy placed in the record 
Intl. Brotherhood of Teamsters 
documents, obtained by subpena, 
showing that Beck drew $69,000 in 
salary expenses from union funds 
in 1954-56—-at the-same time that 
other documents showed he was an 
officer of beer distributing com- 
panies and also drew $19,500 from 
the sale of toy ants to Teamsters 
locals. 

$51,000 in Profits 

Other documents showed that 
McEvoy drew nearly $30,000 in 
two years, had a Mercury station 


funds from the Southern Confer- 
ence, and during the same two years 
profited $51,000 from the toy-truck 
sale which Dave Beck, Sr., pro- 
moted vigorously as international 
president. . 

McClellan verbally lashed the 
witnesses for “abuse” of the Fifth 
Amendment and charged that 
they were not legally entitled to 
invoke the “privileges” in refus- 
ing—as they did—to answer 
whether they thought “truthful 
answers might tend to incrim- 
inate them.” | 

He said he would ask the com- 
mittee to direct the staff to draw 
up contempt Citations to test that 


wagon paid for with Teamsters |. 


Civil Rights 


(Continued from Page 1) 
by the House allows an unlimited 
number. Both Democratic and 
Republican floor managers have — 
said that the vote may be 
on the “jury trial’ amendment, 
which is not part of the House 
bill as it came from committee. 


At earlier hearings, the AFL- 
CLO, while favoring a meastire with 


support to the Administration meas- 
ure. Democratic leaders also ac- 
cepted the watered-down bill as a 
compromise, hoping to secure pas- 
sage. 

The Ervin amendment was vigor- 
ously opposed by Atty. Gen. Her- 
bert Brownell, who said it would 
wreck the civil rights program. 
Brownell declared that to require 
jury trial in contempt cases would 
“undermine the authority of the 
federal courts by seriously weaken- 
ing their power to enforce their 
lawful orders.” 

Criticize Leaders 

Earlier, 80 Democratic congress- 
men had criticized Brownell and 
Pres. Eisenhower for their slowness 
in speaking out clearly on the trial- 
by-jury issue. In a joint statement, 
they pledged all-out support for the 
civil rights bill and promised “to 
resist any crippling amendments 
thereto.” 

“It is obvious that Democrats 


issue in the courts. 


union officials. The committee 
“it has been our contention that a 
giver (of bribes) is as guilty as a 
taker” and “we understand that 
McClellan will be getting into such 
management practices.” 
Interviewed on TV 
Schnitzler made these comments 
when interviewed by reporters on 
a Washington, D. C., television pro- 


The check endorsement showed} gram. 


that Conforti cashed it at a neigh- 
borhood store. Conforti suggested 
he “may” have sent the money to 
Stuart in connection with a trip 
the latter made to Pasadena, Calif., 
to arrange the Bakery Workers float 
in the Tournament of Roses. 


He also said the AFL-CIO was 
in favor of “strengthening the Fifth 
Amendment” against self-incrim- 
ination as a protection of both the 
innocent or guilty facing court trial 
but that AFL-CIO officials have 


To support his expression of 


“moral responsibilities far beyond 
that.” 


DENIAL OF CIVIL RIGHTS in the U.S. is one of the major propa- 
ganda weapons being exploited by the Communists, Vice Pres. 
Harold Snell (center) of the Transport Service Employes told the 


AFL-CIO educational institute in Milwaukee. 
he checks the program with the institute’s co-chairmen, Sec. J. F. 
Friedrick of the Milwaukee Federated Trades Council ‘and Pres. 
Robert Jordan of the Milwaukee County CIO. 


Win First House Test 


stréfiger provisions, “gave its full| 


alone cannot pass any civil rights 


Schnitzler Has Faith McClellan 
Will Probe Management Abuses 


AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler said he had “a great deal of faith” that the Mc- 
Clellan special Senate committee will investigate management abuses as well as abuses of trust by 


“hasn’t gotten into that phase” 


He’s shown here as 


Backers 


program,” their statement said. 
“H.R. 6127 represents a truly — 
bipartisan program. It is based 
on recommendations made by 
both the present and preceding 
bipartisan support continues right 
administrations. . . . Unless this 
up to the final roll-call vote, there 
will be no legislation enacted.” 
_ Cynical Maneaver — 

The 80 Democrats said that they 
opposed both the trial-by-jury and 
“right-to-work” amendments, which 
they called “a cynical maneuver” 
by opponents of civil rights. They 
also charged that “unfortunately 
the President has not backed up 
his recommendation with the kind 
of leadership which is needed to 
assure a legislative victory.” 


At his press conference on 
June 5, President Eisenhower was 
asked if he had anything to add 
to Brownell’s remarks. In reply, 
the President quoted former 
Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft as saying that if an attempt 
is made to put a jury trial be- 
tween a court order and the en- 
forcement of that order, it is 
really welcoming anarchy. 


Eisenhower stressed that Taft 
had made this comment when he 
was still serving as President and 
therefore was speaking disinterest- 
edly, since he had not then any 
khowledge that he would ever serve 
on the nation’s highest court. 


thoroughly as yet, he said, but 


iy 


“We say for those associated 
with us, if they use the Fifth 
Amendment to refuse to answer 
questions concerning their stew- 
ardéhip within the union, then 
they should no longer continue in 
the position of stewardship,” he 
declared. 

“They’ve got all the opportunity 
in the world for the protection that 
every American citizen has in the 
courts.” 

Declines Criticism 

He declined to criticize the Mc- 
Clellan committee for “keeping” 
Teamsters Pres. Dave Beck in the 
witness chair while he invoked the 


times. 

“The committee never:knew def- 
initely when he’d stop taking the 
Fifth,” he said. “It’s a committee 
on disclosure, and-how can there 
be disclosure unless you fully dis- 
close?” 

He said the AFL-CIO “will 
insist” that Teamsters Vice Pres. 
Sidney L. Brennan be “ousted in 
order for the Teamsters to remain 
within the AFL-CIO.” 

Brennan had been convicted of 
taking a payment from an em- 
ployer to “break a strike of another 


1 whine Wins | 


Arbitration 
Suit Victory 


Fifth Amendment more than 200 


> 
a 


(Continued from Page 1) 2 


for an agreement not to strike; 
“Viewed in this light, the legi 
lation does more than cover juri 
diction in the federal courts Gy 
labor organizations. 
“It expresses a federal oll 
that federal courts should enforg 
these agreements on behalf @& 
against labor organizations anj 
that industrial peace can be beg 
obtained only in that way. We 
would undercut the act and de. 
feat its policy if we read Se 
301 narrowly. . . .” 
Labor attorneys noted ‘thm 
while arbitration is provided forq 
about 90 percent of existing labor 
management contracts, only eight¢ 
nine states have statutes providing 
for enforcement of arbitratig 
agreements. In most states agrg 
ments to arbitrate have been gey 
erally not enforceable. 
The arbitration case was argue 
before the high court by Arthurj 
Goldberg, general counsel for the 
Industrial Union Dept., and David 
Feller, associate general counsel 
representing the two textile unig 
before the Supreme Court. 
Great Victory 

The decision brought a st 
ment from President William Poe 
lock of the TWUA that the rulig 
“strengthens the process of voli 
tary arbitration in ldbor-manage 
ment relations and thereby com 
stitutes a great victory for peacefil 
industrial relations in America.” 
The Supreme Court's 4 to 2 
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coup 


decision in the du Pont-GM case 
held that ownership of GM stock 
by du Pont gave the latter compat} 
a preferential position as a sup 
plier of automotive finishes afd 
fabrics. 


~ In the FBI reports case the coufls 
granted a new trial to Clinton B 
Jencks, a leader of the Mine, Mill 
& Smelter Workers (unaffiliated) 
who was convicted of filing a fals 
non-Communist oath in violation @& 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 


The high court held that the 
fusal of the trial judge to grant® 
defense motion to have the gov 
ernment produce FBI reports for 
inspection and use in cross-exaiir 
ination of witnesses constituted # 
major error. 


Murrow Program 
On Automation 


An hour-and-a-half TV 
show on automation will be 
presented by Edward R. 
Murrow on his “See It Now” 
program on CBS-TYV on Sun- 7 
day, June 9, at 5 p.m. east-} 
ern daylight time. : 

Included will be scenes re- 
corded at meetings of the 
Auto and Bakery Workers 
unions, where workers discuss 
specific automation problems, 
and an interview with UAW 


union,” he said, and all appeals 


from the conviction were exhausted. 


Pres. Walter P. Reuther. 
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